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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


T was highly characteristic of the Labour Party that 
| they should have appended to their motion censuring 
the Government for its handling of the coal dispute, 
and complaining especially of ‘‘ its disregard of the find- 


ings of the Royal Commission,”’ a declaration in favour 
of the nationalization of the mines. It was no less 
characteristic that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in moving 
the vote of censure, should have ignored this question 
of nationalization altogether. This disposition to mix 
up real issues with unreal formulas is apparently incor- 
rigible, and conveys a subtle suggestion of imperfect 
sincerity which is fatal to really effective criticism. 
Moreover, many of the arguments employed by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald were not such as fitted in with high 
Widignation against the Government. After criticizing 


with good reason the granting of the subsidy, he pro- 
ceeded as follows, as reported in the TimEs :— 


‘* They bought nine months of peace. They appointed 
a Commission. He thought the appointment of a 
Commission was very doubtful, but he would give 
them the benefit of the doubt. Anyone who read the 
report of the Macmillan Commission was made aware: 
that the owners and men had already been discussing the 
facts of the industry. What was required in order to 
keep peace was not to throw proposals at their heads, 
but to get the heads to come together themselves, and 
the Macmillan Commission indicated that that had been 
started before 1925. He still held, as he held then, that 
it would have been far more profitable, instead of appoint- 
ing a Commission, to go over the ground which had been 
gone over, to utilize the time in negotiating and devising 
means to get the two sides into contact.” 


* * * 

This is a curious passage, highly characteristic of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. So little were ‘* the heads 
coming together ”’ at the time of the Macmillan inquiry, 
that the miners refused to appear before that body at 
all. But that is a small point. What is interesting 
is that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s conception of the réle 
of a Government in such a crisis is that of ‘‘ devising 
means to get the two sides into contact.’’ Now that 
was also Mr. Baldwin’s conception, and the valid criti- 
cism of his handling of the dispute is that he was con- 
tent with that, that he did not realize its futility, that 
he did not appreciate until too late that the heads 
would not come together, and that the Government 
must act authoritatively on its own account. Con- 
fronted with such criticisms, Mr. Baldwin had a com- 
paratively easy task in the debate. He cheerfully 
admitted blunders, arguing that ‘‘ the great difference 
between me and hon. gentlemen opposite is that I am 
quite aware of having committed blunders, but they 
are not.’ The association between the miners and the 
Labour Party is close enough to render this an effective 
Parliamentary retort. 

* * * 

It was obvious beforehand that the Government 
would not be seriously embarrassed by the challenge 
of the Labour Party in the House; it was Labour which 
showed embarrassment. The ultimate verdict of public 
opinion upon the Government’s record in the coal dis- 
pute will not, however, be affected by the mere turning 
of the tables upon the Labour Party in Parliamentary 
debate. That verdict will be largely based upon the 
results obtained by the policy of allowing the dispute 
to drag on until the owners could get their own terms. 
The temperate articles which Sir Herbert Samuel has 
contributed to the Times this week throw into strong 
relief the extent to which the Commission’s recom- 
mendations have been neglected in the settlement thus 
reached. Their two most emphatic suggestions, that 
the State should acquire the mineral itself, and that 
the hours of labour should remain unchanged have been 
ignored ; and these were both matters which lay directly 
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within the sphere of Government action. The argu- 
ments by which these proposals were supported have 
not been answered. There is every prospect that the 
coal industry will drift back into the rut from which 
Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues sought to extri- 
cate it, and the Government cannot escape responsi- 
bility for this drift. 


* & * 


The stampede of some hundreds of miners from 
Durham into Yorkshire, and their subsequent return, 
disappointed in their hope of getting work, is much to 
be regretted because it will prejudice the chances of a 
very desirable and indeed necessary migration later on. 
No one doubts that there will be a large surplus of 
miners in Northumberland and Durham, and it will be 
all to the good if some of them can be absorbed in the 
new coalfields of South Yorkshire, and possibly in a 
few years’ time of Kent. But last week’s experience 
shows how inadequate it is for such movements of men 
to be decided by impulse or by rumour. There is the 
stronger case for a thought-out migration policy, be- 
cause it is not only the miners who are likely to con- 
stitute a surplus in Northumberland and Durham. The 
shipyard towns, such as Jarrow, are in a state of 
elation at the prospect of work after a cruel period of 
idleness. But cool heads are sceptical whether the 
securing of a few orders, chiefly naval, is an indication 
of a coming boom. If the boom did arrive there might 
be occasional shortages of certain categories of men, 
since many craftsmen have left the country or the 
industry in despair. Such figures as are available do 
not, however, suggest any general shortage of labour. 
On the contrary, they suggest strongly that the North- 
East Coast is not likely for a considerable time to be 
able to absorb all its population of working age. 
Migration is therefore necessary, and it should be 
migration into other industries as well as into other 
areas. The difficulties are formidable, and they ought 
to be studied carefully, not only by the Ministry of 
Labour, but by Employers’ Associations and by Trades 


Unions. 
* * * 


It would seem that Great Britain is being driven 
at last to establish diplomatic contact with the chiefs 
of the contending groups in China. Mr. Miles Lamp- 
son’s visit to the Yangtze cities will inevitably bring 
him into touch with the Cantonese leaders, and it is 
significant that Mr. Siburi, the Japanese delegate to 
the Peking Tariff Conference, who is acting as a special 
envoy to China, is reported to have had ‘* conversa- 
tions with both the Northern and Southern leaders in 
order to discover their views.’”’ To be driven by force 
of circumstances to take the only step likely to bring 
about a temporary settlement is not the same as taking 
this step by a free decision; but it is a great advance 
that it should be taken at all. We can only hope that 
Mr. Lampson’s conversations with all parties—he is 
now simply bound to discuss matters with everybody 
concerned—will prove to be the first step towards a 
solution which we have urged for months past. 


* 


It is difficult to estimate the effect on the Chinese 
situation of the recent speeches of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Lord Birkenhead. There is no other living states- 
man with Mr. Lloyd George’s capacity for concentrat- 
ing public attention on an issue of importance, and 
he has now contrived by a few passages at Bradford 
to make many realize for the first time the extreme 
urgency of the Chinese problem and the futility of 
attempting a forcible solution. His speech has been 
widely denounced as ‘* mischievous ”’; and it is likely 
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enough that it will be used for anti-British propaganda 
in China. That, however, is a risk which is worth 
taking, if powerful influences are pressing for head- 
strong action which might lead to war. The question is 
whether in this case the danger was as imminent as Mr. 
Lloyd George implied. It is, of course, obvious that 
the Government does not desire war in China. The real 
danger is that we may drift into great military commit- 
ments piecemeal, for lack of a policy that would safe- 
guard the position of the foreign settlements by 
enabling a modus vivendi to be concluded with the 
Chinese authorities. The problem is not, of course, a 
simple one. The delay in treaty revision caused by the 
obstinate refusal of the Powers to negotiate except with 
the puppet Cabinet at Peking has been disastrous; but 
the present chaos is not due merely to the folly of the 
Powers or the greed of concessionnaires. The break- 
down of the old Imperial regime has thrown China into 
the arms of contending factions. The Northern 
Tuchuns are mostly brutal and stupid; the strong ex- 
tremist element in the leaders of the Cantonese makes 
them very difficult to deal with; there is a large dis- 
orderly element in the ports ready to take advantage of 
every opportunity. It will not be easy to effect a modus 
vivendi that shall at once satisfy the reasonable claims 
of Chinese nationalism, pave the way to a final settle- 
ment, and ensure a fair security for life and property to 
the trading communities whose presence is of no small 
importance to the Chinese themselves. 


* * * 


This is not to say that the problem is insoluble; 
but it will not be solved on the lines of Lord Birken- 
head’s reply to Mr. Lloyd George. Lord Birkenhead’s 
speech, in fact, would fill us with blank despair if it 
represented the best contribution the Government could 
make to a solution. It is, we think, unwise to ignore 
the existence of a dangerous extremist element in 
Canton and elsewhere; but to claim, as Lord Birken- 
head does, that the anti-foreign agitation is due solely 
to the influence of Moscow is to ignore the whole history 
of China’s internal development since the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty, and of her relations with the Powers 
since the Shanghai shootings. It is not a question, as 
Lord Birkenhead suggests, of mere precautionary 
measures against a temporary danger, but of a profound 
and difficult readjustment of the relations between 
China and the Western World. At the present moment 
the temporary improvement in conditions at Hankow 
may give Mr. Lampson the breathing space he needs; 
but his negotiations will only be successful if they are 
regarded as the first step in a clearly defined policy, 
leading up to a final and general settlement on Liberal 


lines. 
* * * 


On Wednesday, the Cabinet discussed the recom- 
mendations of Lord Cave’s Cabinet Committee on Trade 
Union law. It is understood that no decision was 
reached, and that several further meetings will have 
to be devoted to the subject before a Bill can be drafted. 
It is indignantly denied that any section of the Cabinet 
desires to shelve the problem, but, if the Parliamentary 
Correspondent of the Times is well informed, the Tory 
Diehards who were so clamorous at Scarborough for 
drastic legislation are likely to be bitterly disappointed 
by the Government’s measure when it does appear. 
According to that authority, ‘‘ the trade union move- 
ment is to retain its charter ’’ (the Trade Disputes Act), 
but ‘‘ its retention will depend wholly upon the good 
behaviour of the individual unions which desire to enjoy 
its benefits.”? A general strike is, we are told, to be 


declared illegal, and those who take part in it will be 
deprived of any immunity which the Act of 1906 con- 
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fers. A more drastic proposal under discussion is that 
the same penalty shall be imposed upon any union 
which declares a strike without due notice. On the 
other hand, any attempt to deal with the political levy 
seems to have been abandoned, and the secret ballot is 
as dead as mutton. The only other provisions under 
consideration are said to be the separation of the provi- 
dent from the political funds of the unions, and the 
restriction of picketing. ; 


* * * 


We venture to suggest that recent progress towards 
a settlement of the German disarmament problem has 
been largely due to the increasing precision given of late 
to the purely technical aspects of the question. A 
measure which, two years ago, seemed hopelessly in- 
volved in the bigger issues of international policies 
seems at last to be emerging as one which depends for 
its solution on a right understanding of certain military 
problems. What, under modern conditions of war, in 
which fortresses are nothing, and communications are 
all important, constitutes a demilitarized zone? What 
measures are necessary to prevent the sudden expansion 
of a small professional army into a vast national force ? 
The investigations at Geneva are mainly responsible for 
whittling down the problem to these two concrete 
issues, and it is undoubtedly an immense step forward 
that the two most interested parties should agree that 
these practical questions are at the root of the problem. 
It should be a comparatively small step from this to a 
further agreement that the League is absolutely quali- 
fied to settle these questions satisfactorily. 


* * * 


So far as can be judged from the brief précis of the 
Treaty of Tirana which has appeared in the Press, there 
is nothing in it to which either the League or neighbour- 
ing Balkan States should take exception. It is an 
ordinary treaty of friendship, whereby Italy agrees to 
maintain the status quo in Albania, and both States 
agree to refer all disputes to arbitration. Nevertheless, 
the treaty has caused the greatest concern in Belgrade, 
and is at least partly responsible for the resignation of 
the Yugoslav Cabinet. The reason is not far to seek. 
Italy has always claimed special interests in Albania, 
and by compounding a treaty of the kind, before the 
Yugoslav Government has been able to do so, the 
Italians have established what may be termed a priority 
claim to Albanian friendship. Belgrade has chosen to 
construe this as a diplomatic set-back; but the best 
remedy is probably that Yugoslavia and Greece should 
each compound a similar treaty with Albania and invite 
Italy to guarantee them. Negotiations on these lines 
would probably be acceptable to the Athens Govern- 
ment, which has received the Tirana Treaty with 


exemplary calm. 
* * * 


The passage in President Coolidge’s annual message 
to Congress dealing with foreign relations was unusually 
good in tone. Referring to the European war debts the 
President said that, considering all the circumstances 
of the debtor nations and the sacrifices necessary to meet 
their engagements, America ‘‘ ought to hold them in 
increased admiration and respect.’’ As to European 
criticism of Americans, Mr. Coolidge suggested that too 
much could easily be made of it: America never had a 
larger foreign trade, and her good offices were never 
more sought ‘than at the present time. What the 
President had to say on home affairs was mainly con- 
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cerned with tariffs and tax reduction. As a good high- 
tariff Republican, Mr. Coolidge noted that imports had 
increased over 70 per cent. since the present tariff law 
was enacted, and that 65 per cent., or nearly 600 mil- 
lions sterling, entered duty free. In other words, the 
United States affords a duty-free market to other coun- 
tries almost equal in value to the imports of Germany 
and greatly exceeding those of France. Mr. Mellon, 
at the Treasury, has a surplus on the year of some 76 
millions sterling, which, Mr. Coolidge observes, is not 
much larger than is required for a going concern of 
nearly 800 millions sterling. Recently he was in favour 
of distributing the bulk of it in rebates on income tax 
already paid, but he is now in favour of reductions in 
the payments becoming due before midsummer, 1927. 
In view of the current doubts as to the continuance of 
the trade boom, either plan would, according to British 
fiscal notions, seem reprehensible. 


* * * 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain, as Minister of Health, 
has addressed a large gathering of representatives of 
local authorities and regional committees in the 
** traffic area ’’ of London. He told them, what they 
have only too frequently refused to listen to from 
members of the Progressive Party, *‘ that the advan- 
tages of controlling future development would be 
largely missed if plans were confined within those 
artificial boundaries which were laid down for the pur- 
pose of local government.’’ He then reminded them 
** of the prodigious steps by which road construction 
was proceeding,’’ and of ‘* the populations of those 
new towns ”’ which the London County Council is build- 
ing outside its own area; in fact, he lectured them on 
all the grounds on which the principle of the London 
Traffic Act of 1924 was opposed. A resolution was then 
carried proposing to set up a joint town-planning com- 
mittee of all the local authorities within the London 
Traffic Area. It is useless to grumble that these ten- 
tative measures are belated; any town-planning 
authority in the vast London area will be welcome. 
But no imaginative town-planning on a really large scale 
has yet been carried out in this country. Before 
regional planning can be effectively undertaken, Parlia- 
ment must carry through certain land reforms especially 
in relation to built-up areas and compensation for open 
spaces ; until these radical aspects of the problem are 
faced regional committees will remain heavily handi- 
capped. 


* * * 


An impressive gathering of a thousand people at 
the Kingsway Halli on Monday protested ‘* against the 
proposed wanton destruction of the Foundling Hospital 
and adjoining squares.’’ Letters supporting the protest 
were read from Lord Oxford and Sir Owen Seaman, and 
among the speakers were Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son, Lord Riddell, and Mr. John Drinkwater. It is 
to be feared that Mecklenburgh and Brunswick Squares 
are in great danger. The L.C.C. has scheduled the 
area, but it is not likely to have a town plan ready 
within two years, and in any case it is doubtful whether 
the Squares could be preserved without the payment of 
heavy compensation to the syndicate which has secured 
the estate. Covent Garden Market cannot be moved 
without an Act of Parliament, and it is generally 
assumed that the consent of Parliament will be refused 
while the Squares are threatened. But even if the 
market is not transferred to Bloomsbury, the Squares 
will still be in danger from other schemes of develop- 
ment, and those who value them must be active in their 
defence. It would greatly strengthen the case for their 
retention if they were thrown open to the children of 
the neighbourhood. 
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ORGANIZED MARKETING 


OYAL Commissions and Departmental Com- 
R mittees of Inquiry are appointed for various 

reasons, and their reports have corresponding 
fates. Some are set up to shelve problems, and their 
reports serve chiefly as authoritative works of reference 
for students of the subjects with which they deal. This 
is always the way with inquiries into the relations be- 
tween Central and Local Finance. Others are set up 
because Governments intend to act, and genuinely wish 
for guidance on points of detail. There is some com- 
plex, technical problem, on which action is overdue, 
beset with a host of minor controversies, but raising no 
fundamental issue. In such circumstances, an authori- 
tative Commission prepares the ground for reform, by 
creating a sort of standard opinion to which reasonable 
people rally and on which Governments can safely pro- 
ceed. The Royal Commission on the Income Tax was 
an instance of this type. But there is a third type of 
inquiry, the inquiry into the adolescent problem which 
is knocking at the door. Such inquiries possess a special 
interest, independently of whether any immediate 
action follows. They often serve to define some leading 
issue of the future, to expound the points of view of 
the opposing schools of thought, to reveal the clash of 
argument. They often serve, in short, as the first 
serious engagement in a great campaign. 

The Reports of the Departmental Committee on 
Co-operative Selling in the Coal Mining Industry, one 
of the by-products of the Samuel Commission, will be- 
long, we suspect, to this category. The Reports con- 
sist, for the most part, of a sustained argument between 
two sections of the Committee as to the pros and cons 
of what the majority call ** organized marketing.’’ The 
majority are strongly in favour of organized marketing ; 
the minority regard the whole idea as utterly pernicious. 
The minority consists of three representatives of the 
colliery owners, Mr. J. R. D. Bell, Sir David Llewellyn, 
and Mr. A. K. McCosh; and it is evident that their 
Report expresses the predominant opinion of the 
owners. Sir Alfred Mond, it is true, points out in a 
letter to the Times that the majority include himself 
and Mr. Warriner, both of whom can claim to be 
** representatives of the colliery owners.’’ But these 
are the exceptions which, in the strict sense of the 
phrase, prove the rule. Mr. Warriner’s interests lie in 
South Yorkshire, one of the developing areas where 
progressive ideas are not taboo, while Sir Alfred Mond 
is Sir Alfred Mond. Neither can vie with Mr. Bell, Sir 
David Llewellyn, and Mr. McCosh, as faithful exponents 
of the peculiar mentality which the Mining Association 
has exhibited to the public gaze during the past nine 
months. 

We say “ peculiar mentality,’’ but, indeed, one of 
the most important factors in the problem is that the 
colliery owners are not peculiar in holding these 
opinions, but only in the definiteness and confident con- 
viction with which they hold them. A few months 
ago, we described the owners as the Fundamentalists 
of Laissez-Faire. But laissez-faire is deeply rooted in 
British tradition ; and, if it be muffled up and qualified 
ever so slightly, it is still the working creed of the 
average employer or business-man. The reception 
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accorded to these rival reports may, therefore, prove 
very different from what superficial indications would 
suggest. On the face of it, it might appear as though 
the Majority Report would command general public 
assent. The majority comprises every member of the 
Committee outside the ranks of the colliery owners. It 
includes men of the business eminence of Sir Frederick 
Lewis, Sir Thomas Catto, and Sir Hugo Hirst, as well 
as Sir Alfred Mond and Mr. Warriner, with their 
colliery interests. In pronouncing in favour of organized 
marketing, these experienced men are following in 
the footsteps of the Samuel Commission; their testi- 
mony is added to a mass of testimony which was 
already impressive. Their Report has had, so far, 
a good Press; Lord Beaverbrook’s papers have wel- 
comed it as an endorsement of the campaign which they 
ran during the summer for a complete unification of 
the coalfields. The Trmes has given it strong support 
in a reasoned leading article, which speaks contemp- 
tuously of the minority’s ‘‘ repetition of outworn 
formulas ”’ and ‘* apparent inability to understand the 
real trend of economic development,’’ and which goes 
so far as to say of the Majority Report that “ if there is 
a weakness in their proposals, it lies in the risk that 
they may take too optimistic a view of the success of 
voluntary action in every case.’’ But such credentials 
and such backing may convey a very misleading im- 
pression of the support which the opposing views are 
likely to receive from business and middle-class opinion, 
when the issue is joined in earnest. 

What is the issue? Why do the majority advise 
** organized marketing ’’; and what do they mean by 
it? They state their case warily, with a shrewd sense 
of the explosive prejudices which beset the problem. 
Their general formula is that organized marketing “‘ is 
desirable to avoid excessive competition, to effect 
economies and improvements in the marketing of coal 
and to help to stabilize the industry.”” They lay em- 
phasis on the fact that some sort of organized marketing 
is common in other industries, including many of the 
principal customers and suppliers of the coal-mines, 
and they urge with effective mildness that :—- 


‘‘ it is unreasonable that the coal-mining industry alone, 
among all the industries of the country, should be 
regarded as debarred, on grounds of public policy, from 
organizing its marketing.”’ 


They insist that a marketing organization need not aim 
at selling dear :— 


‘* There would be nothing to prevent it from following 
an export policy of the fullest production and the keenest 
competition with foreign countries for so long as that 
was considered to be in the common interest of employers 
and workers in the British coal trade. 

‘‘The particular policy to be adopted is entirely a 
matter for the industry itself and would have to be 
varied from time to time as trade conditions changed. 
The fundamental advantage of organized marketing 
would lie, not in the adoption of any particular trade 
policy, but in making it practicable for the coal-mining 
industry to choose a trade policy and to carry that policy 
out. At present it can have no choice of policy. It is power- 
less to frame any policy or to help itself in times 
of depression when unregulated production on a falling 
demand tends to result in unremunerative prices.”’ 


But, even in such a passage as this, the cloven hoof 
sticks out. The majority of the Committee are mani- 


festly of the opinion that, at certain times and in 
certain circumstances, coal would be sold at higher 
prices under organized marketing than under -the 
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present lack of system; and that this would be a good 
thing. Indeed they proceed expressly :— 

‘* The method of obtaining a low cost of production 
by spreading standing charges over maximum output is 
clearly sound up to a point, but not when it is carried 
to the length of creating such a surplus of production as 
will cause a serious slump in prices. It is to avoid such 
contingencies as this that a marketing organization is 
required.”’ 

They lay their main stress in this connection on 
stability, on the damping down of booms and slumps, 
arguing cogently that the consumer stands to benefit 
as much as the producer from avoiding excessive fluc- 
tuations of prices. But they recognize that “* ability 
to choose a trade policy ’’ may be required to deal, not 
only with short-period fluctuations, but with a perma- 
nent trend. 

‘“It may confidently be hoped that when world trade 
revives the British coal-mining industry can get back 
to its historical basis of a truly expanding output, with- 
out undue sacrifice in price. But it seems to us that 
there can be no certainty that this will be the case. The 
future of trade is uncertain, and account must be taken 
of the expansion of the coal-mining industry abroad, of 
the growing competition from oil fuel, lignite, and hydro- 
electricity, of increasing economies in consumption, and 
of improvements in fuel technology. It would seem 
prudent for the British coal-mining industry to be pre- 
pared to meet the contingency that its unregulated expan- 
sion may result in evils of over-production which a regu- 
lated growth would avoid.” 

We shall not dwell at length on the programme 
which the Majority Report roughs out. It advocates 
‘‘ emphatically ”’ the organization of local selling pools 
like those in South Yorkshire. It advocates district 
associations, adding that legislation should be passed to 
compel a recalcitrant minority to come into an approved 
scheme supported by a 75 per cent. majority. It en- 
visages somewhat doubtfully a national federated 
organization in a distant future, and it puts in a word 
for international agreement as the ultimate solution of 
the export problem. It does not develop these pro- 
posals in much detail, recognizing the existence of two 
serious impediments to action: (1) the large number of 
independent colliery concerns, which must _ be 
diminished by amalgamations before much progress can 
be made, and (2) that ‘‘ there is no consensus of 
opinion among colliery owners generally in regard to 
the desirability of organized marketing.”’ 

Here, indeed, is the crux of the problem. In most 
districts, the owners will not organize their marketing, 
for all the advice of Sir Frederick Lewis and his col- 
leagues. What, then, is to be done with them? Should 
they be compelled to co-operate? ‘* Yes,’’ answer Mr. 
Hartshorn and Mr. Varley in a reservation to the 
Report ; after two years, if the voluntary principle fails, 
the Board of Trade should be empowered to impose a 
scheme. But the majority ‘‘ are not prepared to con- 
template anything in the nature of general compul- 
sion.”” 

This conclusion may seem lame and futile, but it is 
difficult to dispute its wisdom. Public opinion, and 
more particularly the public opinion on which the pre- 
sent Government depends, is most certainly “* not ripe ”’ 
for a policy of general compulsion on this matter. It 
is sufficient to read the Minority Report to realize how 
much more likely it is to evoke an instinctive response 
from average middle-class opinion than is that of the 
majority. ‘* This policy of increase of price by way of 
limitation of output is diametrically opposed to the real 
need of the country and of its coal industry to-day ; 
namely, a high rate of production at a low cost.’’ How 
can the eminence or the reasoning of the majority pre- 
vail against this direct appeal to our most cherished 
prejudices? Salvation through Trusts, which we have 
been taught to look on as a menace! Through limiting 
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output with a view to higher prices—the cardinal 
economic sin! To apply this policy to coal of all com- 
modities, when cheap coal is the foundation of our 
economic greatness! To go out of our way to impose it, 
in the name of the public interest, on employers who 
believe in the virtues of competition and abundance ! 
What, by the light of all our accepted saws and maxims, 
could seem a more outrageous paradox? When the 
issue can be stated, with some plausibility, in terms 
like these, no one who knows Britain will underrate the 
reserves of public opinion which the owners can exploit. 

We are in an early phase of a large controversy. 
The need for “‘ organized marketing ” is not, in our 
judgment, overstated in the Majority Report; but be- 
fore it would be possible to carry these ideas into effect, 
in teeth of the owners’ opposition, a long process of 
public education is required. In that education, the 
events of the next few years will play a leading part. 
The owners have had their way at every turn during the 


present year, and their policy will now be subjected to 
a decisive test. 


THE LAST TEN DAYS 


N last week’s issue of THE Nation we expressed satisfac- 

tion that the British Government had published its diplo- 

matic documents on the outbreak of war, and our 
admiration at the manner in which the editors, Dr. Gooch, 
Dr. Temperley, and Mr. Headlam-Morley had carried out 
the work. We further stated that, although the origins 
of the war were only to be traced in the diplomatic and 
political history of half a century, the actual outbreak of 
war was a concrete question which could, and ought, to 
be subjected to impartial study. It therefore remains for 
us to explain what contribution the British documents make 
to the history of the subject, and for this, it is necessary to 
describe, in a brief retrospect, how the political problem of 
responsibility for the war was first presented to the peoples 
of the belligerent countries, and what light was subse- 
quently thrown upon it by the publications of foreign 
Governments, and by the memoirs and revelations of those 
statesmen, ambassadors, and generals who took a prominent 
part in the conflict. 

Very soon after the war began, the skeleton framework 
of the political problem could be detected, in shadowy out- 
line, behind the public utterances of Sir Edward Grey and 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg. Sir Edward unhesitatingly 
laid blame for the outbreak of the war upon German diplo- 
macy. The German Government had refused to entertain 
his proposal for a conference of the interested Powers, 
ulthough it would have been perfectly easy for them to 
agree to it themselves, and to make it palatable to the 
Austrians. If the British proposal, which rebuffed and 
humiliated no group of Powers, had been agreed to in 
Berlin, the crisis would have resolved itself into an Austro- 
Serbian quarrel. The German Government must therefore 
bear the enormous and terrible responsibility of thwarting 
those proposals, which, if accepted, would have localized 
the conflict. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s contention was 
more in the nature of a separate argument than an answer 
to Sir Edward Grey’s charges. For so long as he held 
office, he insisted that Russian mobilization had precipitated 
the conflict, and tenaciously repeated the accusation that 
the British Government had never tried to delay the step 
which was so fatal to the peace of Europe. The white, 
grey, orange, and red books published by the belligerent 
Governments did not contain enough matter to enable a 
student of the problem to strike a balance between the two 
contending arguments, and throughout the war, the 
problem of responsibility for the disaster remained in the 
state of accusation and counter charge. Great emphasis 
was laid upon the revelations of Count Lichnowsky, and the 
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diplomatic documents published by the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment; but Lichnowsky revealed nothing but his own 
opinions, and the Russian documents only threw light upon 
the circumstances in which the Tsar’s Government had 
ordered mobilization. Neither the one nor the other helped 
to solve the question in which everybody was interested : 
Where did responsibility lie ; was it individual or collective ; 
absolute or relative ? 

. The republican Governments of Germany and Austria 
made the first official contributions to a satisfactory investi- 
gation of the problem. After the war, both published a 
complete series of the diplomatic documents in their posses- 
sion; and at about the same time appeared a number of 
memoirs by Russian, German, and Austrian statesmen and 
generals. These memoirs, as it were, placed the official 
documents in the diplomatic and military surroundings in 
which they had been written. It was at last possible to 
examine the problem scientifically. 

An impartial survey showed that Sir Edward Grey had 
insisted upon those circumstances which were the first turn- 
ing-point in British diplomatic action, and that Bethmann 
Hollweg had been perfectly honest in contending that 
Russian mobilization had been decisive to Germany; but 
both contentions were now thrown into a wider perspective. 
It was evident that the rupture had been caused by the 
extraordinary rapidity with which events moved between 
July 25th and August Ist, and that Russian mobilization 
was an incident, admittedly an important one, in a diplo- 
matic avalanche. Was it possible to fix responsibility for 
the hurried procedure which was at the root of the disaster ? 

It was, perhaps, appropriate that a French professor 
of history, Monsieur Renouvin, endowed with singular power 
of analysis and lucid expression, should have explained the 
course of events between July 25th and August 4th, in a his- 
torical narrative which has not been shaken by any subse- 
quent publication of original documents. His conclusions 
were these : When the German Government promised to sup- 
port Austria’s Serbian policy, they were quite prepared for 
a European conflict to follow; and did not intend to make 
any concession in order to stop a war with the French and 
Russians. When, on July 27th, they realized that the 
European conflict was not likely to take place under the con- 
ditions they had foreseen, they began to counsel moderation 
at Vienna. But before these counsels could take effect the 
Austrian Government filled in and cashed the blank cheque 
which they had persuaded their allies to sign. They 
declared war on Serbia and bombarded Belgrade ; and it was 
this declaration of war, and this precipitate military action, 
which caused the fatal acceleration of events. Russian 
mobilization was the first, and German mobilization the 
second, consequence. Subsequent historians may examine 
the German Emperor’s personal responsibility, and inquire 
whether his minutes and memoranda initiated and directed 
policy, or whether they were only silly remarks; and other 
writers may analyze the force and direction of the cross- 
currents which obscured and confused the diplomatic issues ; 
but the above facts are the essential ones. 

The British documents now published do not affect 
these conclusions ; but they show how the course of events 
between July 25th and August 4th was viewed in London. 
Read in conjunction with other, similar collections, they 
show how far Sir Edward Grey’s contemporary apprecia- 
tions were correct, and how far they were blurred by the 
guesswork to which, in the nature of things, both he and 
the Foreign Office officials were compelled to resort. We 
believe that Sir Edward Grey’s treatment of the crisis was 
the best that could be adopted. To the very end, he strove 
to keep the British Government in the position of a third 
party, bound by ties of friendship to the Franco-Russian 
group; but not so tightly bound as to be prevented from 
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acting as a friendly adviser to the Austro-Germans. The 
Franco-British entente, the Franco-British naval conven- 
tion, and the attitude of Great Britain during the Agadir 
crisis had admittedly qualified the freedom of the British 
Government when the July crisis arose; but it is a tribute 
to Sir Edward Grey’s diplomatic skill that he never sacri- 
ficed the essential impartiality of Great Britain’s position. 
It was evidently his conviction that the best chances of 
peace lay in Great Britain’s ability to keep the confidence of 
both sides ; and to the end he strove, with untiring patience, 
to turn the Foreign Office at Whitehall, and the British 
embassies in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg into 
clearing houses for the claims of two opposing Continental 
policies. 

A word should be added upon a question which has 
been much debated. Would Sir Edward Grey have shown 
wise statesmanship if he had declared, earlier in the crisis, 
that Great Britain would intervene, as he was advised to 
do by Sir Eyre Crowe and Sir Arthur Nicolson? Supposing 
that, between July 27th and July 30th, Sir Edward Grey 
had persuaded the British Government to declare that they 
would intervene, and supposing that this declaration, when 
communicated to Germany, had stayed the crisis—both 
assumptions are highly speculative, but they are within the 
limits of possibility—-what would have been the outcome? 
When the crisis had passed, relations between Great Britain 
and Germany would have been of a kind that no serious 
statesman could contemplate, far less bring about by his 
own doing. But if the question is reduced to more con- 
crete terms the answer to it becomes even more decisive. 
Supposing that, on or about July 27th, Sir Edward Grey 
had forced the British Government to make up its mind 
upon the question of intervening, the decision to intervene, 
if taken, would have been followed not by the resignation 
of two Ministers—Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns—but 
by that of a powerful minority. Would the British declara- 
tion of policy, accompanied as it would have been by a 
Cabinet and Parliamentary crisis of the first order, have 
weakened the resolution of the Austro-Germans? If not, 
would it have made for peace? The answer cannot be in 
doubt. 


THE COAL STRIKE 
POOR LAW 


R. A. J. COOK, Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, 

has recently declared that the miners have been de- 

feated by a combination of bodies, including Boards 
of Guardians. Well, well! I can only say that so far as the 
Midland Union, with which I have the honour to be con- 
nected, is concerned, the Guardians have disbursed as a 
direct result of the dispute a sum of £200,000 in out-door 
relief, and for the current half-year the ratepayers are 
saddled with a supplementary rate of upwards of 4s. in 
the £1—and they are not pleased. 

The dispute has trailed to its disastrous end, bringing 
in its train industrial chaos, terrific national losses, and 
the promise of an aftermath of bitterness, the ultimate 
results of which it is impossible to foresee. 

The period of the dispute—218 days—constitutes a 
record in industrial history. How was this made possible? 

It is no secret that the funds of the Miners’ Federation 
were in no condition to finance a strike of any lengthy 
period, and that whilst substantial sums of money have 
been received from various sources (including the much- 
debated Russian contributions), the numbers involved in 
the dispute were so large that the men would obviously 
have been driven back to work by starvation long ago had it 
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not been for the huge sums of money obtained by the 
miners from the poor rates. In plain English, the prolonga- 
tion of the strike has been largely effected by direct sub- 
vention by the local ratepayer. It is a paradoxical state 
of affairs by which the very people who were being slowly 
strangled provided a considerable portion of the sinews of 
war that enabled the process of strangulation, to be con- 
tinued. 

Prior to 1900 it was taken for granted that the Poor 
Law authorities had no power, and no obligation, to sup- 
port the family of a man who voluntarily withdrew his 
labour, but in that year the decision of the Court of Appeal 
in the now notorious Merthyr Tydfil case laid down the 
principle that, whilst the Guardians of the Poor have no 
power to grant relief to men involved in a trade dispute, 
they may lawfully relieve the wives and children if they 
are in fact destitute. 

This is practically a restatement of the common law 
right of every person in this country who suffers from 
destitution to be maintained by the rest of the community 
no matter by what means that state of destitution has been 
brought about. 

Such has been the state of affairs since 1900, but the 
decision had comparatively little effect on the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law because the receipt of Poor Law relief 
involved disenfranchisement until the year 1918, when the 
Representation of the People Act removed the disqualifica- 
tion. It is not likely to be denied that at the time the 
Act was passed no one had the slightest suspicion that the 
machinery of the Poor Law was ever likely to be invoked 
again to deal with the problem of the able-bodied unem- 
ployed. 

It is significant that the situation produced by the com- 
bined effects of the Merthyr Tydfil decision and the Act had 
little or no practical results until the coal strike of 1921. 
Considerable sums of money were expended by certain 
Boards of Guardians in relieving the wives and families 
of men involved in that dispute, but it was left to Mr. 
Cook to appreciate the full possibilities of the situation, 
and it was obvious to those of us likely to be directly 
affected that, at the beginning of the dispute, he had acutely 
visualized the possibilities of subsidizing his forces from 
the Poor Law. In the very early days of the trouble he 
openly advised his members to ‘‘ go to the Guardians.” 

It has been announced in the House of Commons that 
over six and a half million pounds of the ratepayers’ money 
was used for the relief of the dependants of men engaged 
in the struggle, and those indirectly affected, but it would 
be unfair to suggest that the whole of this demand arose 
as a direct result of the change in the political situation. It 
has to be recognized that the 1921 strike depleted the 
savings of many thousands, which the indifferent earnings in 
the interval have made it impossible to replace. 

The prolongation of the recent dispute has further led 
to a steady exhaustion of the resources of the thrifty section 
of the mining population, and these two causes have com- 
bined to drive many to seek relief and to brand their 
families with the so-called ‘‘ stigma of pauperism,”’ as the 
popular phrase goes. It is a factor of grave significance 
that there is an increasing lack of reluctance to accept 
assistance from public funds, and it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that this increased readiness to take advan- 
tage of public assistance is one of the unforeseen effects of 
the National Health and Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
This is no time or place to attempt to analyze the socio- 
logical problems that led to the passing of those Acts, but 
it is an admitted fact that, whilst the working man out of 
employment in days gone by sat down and more or less 
philosophically.waited for better times, he now takes it as 
a matter of course that he should be maintained from the 
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unemployment funds to which he has subscribed, and (so far 
as many are concerned) when that benefit is exhausted that 
he has a righteous claim on the rest of the community to 
maintain him. It is no uncommon procedure for an ‘‘-out- 
of-work ” to draw his “ dole,’? and then walk along to the 
Guardiais’ office for his income to be made up to the scale 
of relief which they may have laid down, if that scale 
exceeds (as it has done in many Unions) the unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

The subtle effect of this social legislation has beer 
dramatically illumined by the present struggle. The striker 
who formerly sat down and tightened his belt, prepared 
stoically to resist to the last moment of endurance the 
employers’ potent weapon of starvation, nowadays views 
the position from another angle, and his ancient reluctance 
to surrender his independence is steadily vanishing, as has 
been amply illustrated during the past six months. 

The experience of one who has had the unhappy task 
of dealing with a large mining population during this period 
may be of interest. 

Following the suggestions made by the Ministry of 
Health for dealing with the position, the Guardians 
announced that at the end of two weeks they would be pre- 
pared to receive applications from the wives and depen- 
dants of miners who were destitute in consequence of the 
dispute, and the result of Mr. Cook’s advice was seen in the 
thousands of applicants who lined up at the Relief Stations 
for relief on the fifteenth day of the struggle. The amount 
of relief granted during the first week was £8,500; this 
steadily grew week by week to over £8,000, and long before 
the end was in sight one-fifth of the total population of this 


large industrial area was actually in receipt of relief from 
the Guardians. 


In some of the mining villages the position would have 
been humorous were it not so tragic. The principal rate- 
payer in these communities is, naturally, the colliery owner, 
as the colliery is practically the only industry in the area, 
whilst the miners occupy houses many of which also belong 
to the mine owner, who is responsible for the payment of 
the rates. During the past six months then, the colliery 
owners in these districts have been in the position of finding 
the bulk of the money to maintain the struggle against 
themselves, and to preserve the solidity of the very forces 
who were keeping the wheels idle. 

In this area the numbers in receipt of relief ran to over 
50,000, and the improvization of measures to deal with this 
enormous expenditure presented its own problems. Dealing 
with these huge numbers by means of improvized machinery 
it was impossible in the early stages to check abuses in 
individual cases, and when the first rush was over and it 
was possible to investigate the cases individually, a number 
were found in which there had been concealment of income, 
such as National Health Insurance benefits, war pensions, 
and the like. It is only fair to say that the proportion of 
these cases of abuse was comparatively small. It was a 
source of considerable grievance that all income had to be 
taken into account and deducted in calculating the allow- 
ance to be paid, and a real soreness (with which one sym- 
pathized) that even war pensions were not ignored. 

A considerable part of the relief was given half in cash 
and half in the form of food vouchers, and every ratepayer 
living in an industrial area has, no doubt, heard samples of 
the weird stories going around as to ingenious misuses of 
these food tickets. There is one popular story of a lady 
who informed the village dealer that she had enough food 
in the house for three weeks, and she would be obliged if he 
would let her have in exchange for her ticket a pair of new 
headphones for the wireless set. I have heard this incident 
related as occurring in four separate Unions. The story 
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varies, of course; a kitchen curb has been substituted for 
headphones on occasion, and there is a fairly well authenti- 
cated story of a lady who was purchasing a set of furs by 
instalments and asked that the food ticket might be credited 
for one week to that account. 

The most ingenious variation of this practice occurred 
with a neighbour of mine in whose Union a series of lotteries 
were carried out, sixpenny tickets being sold entitling the 
winner to stones of flour and other foodstuffs, which had 
accumulated in the houses of various recipients. 

One of our greatest troubles was the abuses of tickets 
for medical extras. The number of these tickets increased 
ten times in three weeks, and compelled firm action. An 
applicant asking for extra nourishment or for medical 
requisites was required to bring a certificate from a medical 
man that they were necessary. The doctor in many cases 
was admittedly put in an awkward position if he were not 
satisfied that such extra nourishment was necessary, for the 
applicant was, as often as not, on his panel, and rather than 
incur the unpopularity following on a refusal, he took the 
easy course and we were inundated. Not only were there 
frequent cases of actual abuse, but it became obvious in the 
course of a few weeks that this method was being used to 
increase the scale of relief. 

The devastating social effect of this prodigious out- 
pouring of relief can best be illustrated by a story told me 
by a District Medical Officer—a story that can be vouched 
for as true in every detail. He received an order from the 
Relieving Officer to attend a married woman, and on arriv- 
ing at the house found it of such a respectable type he 
thought some mistake had occurred, and when the lady 
came to the door she was so well dressed that he was con- 
vinced he had come to the wrong address. However, on 
making inquiries he found that she had applied for an Order, 
but he had difficulty in extracting from her exactly what 
form of assistance it was she required. In reply to his 
questions she stated that she was not in need of extra food 
or eggs or milk, and the doctor finally becoming impatient, 
she hesitatingly referred to the obvious fact that she was 
pregnant, and as she was having difficulty in stooping 
she wondered if the Guardians would furnish her with a 
servant until after her confinement. The moral of this 
story needs no emphasis. We discovered ingenious persons 
who were drawing dried milk from Municipal Clinics as 
well as from the Relief Office, and on interviewing one man 
who had by this means succeeded in getting eight tins of 
dried milk in one week, he confessed that it was being used 
systematically to make puddings, and, according to him, 
very nice puddings they were. 

It is not for a public servant to point the moral and 
adorn the tale, but it is no exaggeration to say that the 
events of the last seven months have effected a definite revo- 
lution in the social life of this country. It is obvious that 
this means having been discovered, there will be an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of the trades unions to finance 
their side of trade disagreements from the rates, and less 
reluctance to meet such issues with depleted union funds. 
It is a coping stone to the edifice which has been erected 
during the abnormal conditions of employment since the 
war. The use of the Poor Law for maintaining the respect- 
able unemployed has established a principle for which 
Socialists have been fighting for a generation, i.e., work or 
maintenance, and it is impossible to foresee the ultimate 
results on the industrial conditions of the country. One 
fact emerges, and that is the increasing dissatisfaction of 
the ordinary ratepayer with the Guardians of the Poor, and 
the obvious effect of rising rates on his attitude towards the 
long promised legislation for the reform of the Poor Law 
when it is presented to Parliament—if ever. 


Union CLERK. 
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AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
FOOTNOTES AND MARGINALIA 


(By Our ParLiaMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


ATERIALLY, the Royal Palace of Westminster ap- 
M pears half-deserted, with only a few mutes mourning 

over an entirely wasted session. The policeman’s voice 
challenges huge empty lobbies, and there is no sign of that 
bustle and activity which normally make all its precincts 
like the purlieus of Vanity Fair. Mentally, however, and 
perhaps spiritually, this last fortnight sees the harvesting 
of legislative produce of more variegated and, in many 
cases, of more useful nature than all. the output from 
February to December. In fact it is difficult to recollect any 
output from February to December of any advantage to 
mankind. One cannot remember any way the day was 
spent and the time occupied except by interminable 
wrangles on the subject of coal. There is to be another 
final wrangle on that subject before these words are read. 
But the vote of censure forced on the wiser of the Labour 
leaders is about as much use as the autopsy of a corpse. 
The thing is done and over. Of all the various doctors 
called in for consultation concerning the malady, the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party has perhaps proved the most 
feeble, vacillating, weak, and futile. Yet this rather pitiful 
attempt to regain the affection of the miners, now so 
violently estranged from them, involves them in a useless 
effort to justify their hopeless blunderings and ineptitudes, 
before the miners had been forced into an unaccepted and 
dictated peace. 

All wise heads of departments know the success of the 
strategy which refrains from pushing forward a Bill until 
a fortnight before Christmas, when the Opposition is left 
with the dismal alternative of either accepting the Bill 
with a protest, or continuing the debate until the dawn of 
Christmas Day. The suspension of the eleven o’clock rule 
permits some mileage of talk, but as the talk is done in 
a completely empty house, it is entirely unreported in the 
newspapers, and makes no difference at all to the Bill’s 
passage. More especially, as in these departmental measures 
and in view of preparation for Switzerland or the South of 
France, every amendment is automatically defeated, by 
that section of Commander Eyres-Monsell’s well-drilled sup- 
porters whom he is keeping in the House, on the palatable 
conditions that they shall neither think, speak, nor attend 
debate. They know, or believe they know, for the faith of 
the private member in every Government appears always 
undiminished by past evidence of that faith’s unfulfilment, 
that in due time they shall receive their reward, if they 
faint not. 

Ministers appear therefore to be continually rushing 
with Bills passed by the Commons to the Lords, or with 
Bills passed by the Lords to the Commons, often charged 
with minor drafting amendments which they themselves 
desire to insert, accompanied by the perpetual patter of the 
officials at each end of the long corridor, either in the 
gilded or the green chamber “‘ that this House doth agree 
with the said amendment.” 

The children of the world, it is said, are wiser than 
the children of light. But in this case the children of light 
are proving, if not harmless as doves, at least wiser than 
serpents. The Bills coming down from the Church 
Assembly, which are passed after eleven o’clock and without 
the possibility of amendment, would undoubtedly, if 
essayed in the portion of the session which is alive, have 
evoked a challenge to a whole system; by which, when 
men’s minds were concerned with war and its settlement, 
the Established Church has subtly contrived a form of 
legislating through its own body, which merely requires 
the consent and is not subject to the criticism or amend- 
ment of Parliament. It is true that the City Corporation, 
by dexterous propaganda, succeeded in destroying one of 
these measures, but in that case questions of property 
dominated questions of religious interest. In the second 


measure the Church was more fortunate. The proposal to 
exclude from parishes rectors who continually neglect their 
duties was, indeed, obstructed until the early hours in a 
** hold up ” by Sir Harry Foster and Sir Gerald Hohler, 
working together like the Walrus and the Carpenter; two 
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THE 


members of the House who showed a commendable but 
hitherto unsuspected enthusiasm for the maintenance of true 
religion and piety. But after Lord Hugh Cecil had given 
expression to the aphorism that it was better for the incum- 
bent to go to the workhouse than for the parishioner to 
go to hell, delivered in a tone expressive of a still stronger 
belief that it was better for those who were opposing the 
Bill to go even further than the parishioners, the Walrus 
and the Carpenter relapsed into sudden silence, and the 
Bill passed with only sixteen opponents. 

On Friday came the turn of the Roman Catholics. 
Their Bill would certainly not have passed in five hours if 
discussed last summer, and would not have passed at all 
if introduced twenty years ago. But the Protestant drum is 
a little deflated. Every member of the Government bench 
had fled from the proceedings, leaving the world to dark- 
ness and the austere defiant figure of Sir Thomas Inskip, 
the Solicitor-General, who, though perpetually proclaiming 
that the Bill did nothing but repeal laws fallen into disuse, 
perpetually complained also that the repealing of such laws 
was in some way an insult to the blessed reformation which 
has made England what it is. Gentlemen from Northern 
Ireland, although Northern Ireland is excluded from the 
Bill, made uncertain noises indicative of Orange disap- 
proval, and Sir A. Sprot made a valiant effort to exclude 
Scotland from the Bill’s provisions. This however was 
fiercely countered by Captain Wedgwood Benn and by an 
admirable speech from the Reverend Barr, Presbyterian 
minister, who quoted, with great facility, Lord Stanhope, 
John Milton, Holy Writ, and Mr. Gladstone, and ‘* objected 
‘strongly to the proposal that Scotland should be the last 
refuge of bigotry, injustice, and inequality.”’ As the Bill 
‘proceeded entirely by repealing Acts extending over many 
‘centuries, full copies of which could only be obtained 
iin the Temple Library, it was difficult to realize exactly 
-what was going on. But there were passing allusions to the 
confiscation of estates in 1715 and to the Act of Attainder 
through which Katharine Howard was beheaded, ‘‘ which,”’ 
‘declared Sir Henry Slesser chivalrously, ‘* some would like 
to see reversed, although,’’ he added, ‘ it dealt with a 
‘matter which is exhausted and spent.’? At the third read- 
ing the pathetic cry arose from one suspicious Protestant, 
“* We are asked to pass a Bill repealing Statutes about 
which we know nothing.”? Another, Mr. Penny, who is 
always a joy to the House, informed members in warning 
accents that “‘ Papists, in my opinion, are behind this 
Bill.” The most pleasant item appeared to be that there 
was no longer a prohibition of statues except those of *‘ any 
monarch, prince, nobleman, or other deceased person not 
commonly reputed to be a saint.”” How far this will 
encourage modern sculptors now to produce replicas of 
monarchs, princes, and nobles commonly reputed to be 
saints remains conjectural. But one would imagine that all 
the saints would prefer from their labours to rest than to 
be immortalized by the creators of Rowland Hill in Vaux- 
hall Gardens, or Richard Cobden in Camden Town, or the 
saintly Albert beneath his eternal canopy, or the Victoria 
memorial, or Nurse Edith Cavell before her ambiguous 
pyramid in the Charing Cross Road. Meantime, I should 
like to applaud Mr. Dennis Herbert’s very clever piece of 
Parliamentary dexterity in piloting the Bill against time 
through the shoals and quicksands of prejudice and passion ; 
the excellent support given by Mr. Blundell and Sir Henry 
Slesser, and the action of Parliament in removing from 
‘the Statute Book, in one day, and in a House more than 
usually full, measures whose continuance made for no 
credit to the law of England. 

On Monday, Labour, or a section of it, exhibited once 
more its complete inability to understand or deal with a 
rural problem. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposition to assist with 
publie money any landlords who would themselves contri- 
bute a proportion of the cost to convert derelict cottages, 
stables, buildings, mills or any pieces of broken masonry 
into habitable dwellings for the agricultural labourer, was 
assailed as an attempt to lower his standard of life or to 
obtain large subsidies for the landlord. Considering that 
the condition of Government help was to be that these recon- 
structed dwellings should be let for twenty years to the 
agricultural jabourers at the rent paid by them in the neigh- 
bourhood (which is, of course, entirely uneconomic), and 
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that the local and central authorities should secure that 
there should be a far higher standard than the present rural 
slum, the Minister of Health was justified in his fear, not 
that the Act would be universally adopted, but that it would 
not be adopted at all. The Labour attitude was purely 
factious and obstructive, denouncing the Bill as one which 
would cause the rural poor to “ live in stables ”’ or “* add 
to the ruins,’’ or demanding separate bathrooms where there 
was no water supply ; exhibiting a complete ignorance of the 
fact that three out of four of the rural workers’ habitations 
in South England are at this moment unfit for habitation. 
Of course, the Bill does not go to the root of the evil, which 
can only be met by far wider measures than any this Gov- 
ernment is capable either of devising or passing into law. 
But it was welcomed by Mr. Mackenzie Livingstone in the 
name of the Liberal Party, especially with reference to the 
crofters in the Highlands, as providing, if it works at all, 
for some families at least a life more tolerable and humane. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


“JHE Liberal Party differences are a fascinating study 
| and everyone likes to talk about them. All the same, 
I think a lot of mischief is being done by the loose 
chatter of partisans and the ingenuities of both the profes- 
sional and the unprofessional political gossips. The Candi- 
dates’ Association, which is the real fighting force now, 
showed good sense the other day in deciding to give the 
negotiators reasonable time in which to settle something, 
and in refraining from butting in with a ridiculous 
** ultimatum ”’ as some excited people wanted. I will not 
believe until I am forced that what seems to be a reasonable 
and sensible form of settlement is to be wrecked upon the 
consistency, conscience, or what you will of a handful of 
very eminent and able men. One does not forget that one 
side in this business is a good deal more articulate than 
the other, and the best thing to do is to wait and keep 
calm, and not to conclude too hastily that very experienced 
and public-spirited Liberals are going in for anything so 
foolish as separatism. 


* * * 


I was talking with a highly intelligent young man who 
has just come home from a place on that delightful abode of 
peace, the Yangtze river. He came home, to be exact, 
because the mob where he lived, incited by Cantonese, took 
a sudden and uncontrollable dislike to him as a foreign 


devil, and raided his house, burning everything he 
possessed. I suppose it would be unreasonable to expect 
from this young man any great enthusiasm for 


the solution which would recognize the Canton 
Government as the only authority with any authority 
that matters. My friend thought that this would 
not do at all, for Canton would insist on wiping the 
slate and starting afresh—and what would be wiped off the 
slate would be all those ancient privileges and concessions 
which the ‘* foreign devils *? enjoy. All British folks from 
China seem to accept the righteousness of these privileges as 
something established beyond argument—but I am not 
arguing one way or another. What chiefly interested me 
in the conversation was my friend’s description of the ways 
of the Chinese armies. Mercenary armies in all times are 
merciless to the country on which they live, but compara- 
tively gentle with one another. Many are bought but few 
are killed. The soldiers may be changing sides any day 
according to the state of the market, so to speak. I was 
delighted to hear that it is the practice when an army is 
besieging a town always to leave a way of escape, for that 
army never knows when it might be in the same fix itself. 
The Chinese are truly a civilized people. . 


* * * 


The pedestrian or common walker is not to be allowed 
to escape the eye of authority much longer. There are 
people at the I..C.C, who are outraged by the thought that 
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men and women are actually walking about the King’s high- 
way uncontrolled by the least by-law or regulation. They 
even cross the street where they like, and allow themselves 
with obdurate fatalism to get killed in the motor traffic 
at the rate of three pedestrians a day. The L.C.C. is a 
humane body. It does not say, like any up-to-date follower 
of efficiency, that it only serves the pedestrian right for 
daring to exist in a world arranged for his betters who go 
on wheels. Not at all. The suggestion is made quite in 
the modern spirit that he should be benevolently controlled. 
There must be no dashing across the street, you must cross 
at the proper place marked out, or pay a fine—unless you 
are too thoroughly dead to pay anything. In America, 
which is, as we all know, the land of the free, they fine 
these ** Jay ’’ walkers to the public danger. Are we to lag 
behind? Surely not. Walking about freely in the street 
is about the only kind of freedom left to most of us. This 
must be stopped. 


* * 


I cannot lisp even the A B C of the language of art 
criticism, but all the same I will venture on a small tribute 
of gratitude here to the art of Monet. His pictures have 
always given me a peculiar delight. I search eagerly for 
them in the French galleries, and I am always sorry 
that we have so few Monets in our London permanent 
collections. It does not seem right that London should 
have only two Monets, and our possession of one of the 
two is disputed. Monet was fascinated by the play of light 
and vapour over our own Thames, and he painted here 
occasionally, but his London pictures are not, I think, in 
England. May it be that the radiant directness of Monet 
makes him less prized by the learned than the more subtle 
and sensational masters? I do not know. He was, of 
course, a great innovator in technical method. It is certain 
that all simple lovers of beauty find a curiously complete 
satisfaction in the typical Monet landscape, drenched with 
light, and blazing with pure colour. He was himself by all 
accounts a simple, happy man; his pictures declare it; 
they are full of happiness. He worshipped the sun, the 
source of happiness, of health, and energy. Monet was a 
glorious painter, who could turn the commonest of things, 
a field, a haystack, into a thing of radiant loveliness, seen 
with him through transforming veils of light. 


* * * 


At the height of the war no man or woman, however 
eminent or irreproachable, who happened to have German 
connections was safe from the malignity of the viler sort of 
patriots. One of the victims of these smellers out of treason 
was the late Sir Eyre Crowe, the Assistant Secretary at 
the Foreign Office, who happened to have a German wife. 
I recall this now because the just published documents 
show that it was precisely this man who, from the first, 
took up the strongest anti-German attitude behind the 
scenes where our fate was being decided. From the begin- 
ning of the crisis he decided that we were faced with an 
attempt to establish a dictatorship over Europe. It was he 
who, again and again, urged Grey towards intervention, 
which he thought was the only possible course for this 
country. Almost at the last moment he sent direct to Grey, 
in defiance of all official etiquette, a minute which was a 
passionate statement of the case against our remaining 
neutral. There were many silly and vicious attacks on 
people with German relatives in those ugly days, but the 
Eyre Crowe business was perhaps the silliest and most 
vicious. 

_ _ * 


It is rumoured, f hope truly, that Lord Lee’s Commis- 
sion has reported in favour of saving Waterloo Bridge. It 
will be cheering if it turns out that a purely esthetic protest 
can still succeed in these days of gross civic materialism. 
It is a menacing fact that the most determined enemy of 
Waterloo Bridge is the leader of the powerful Labour 
Party on the County Council. It is fair to remember that 
the death of the old bridge was decreed not by the Council, 
but by another superb body—the Port of London Authority. 
The Council was willing to widen the bridge, but the Port 
of London would on no account allow the piers to be 
extended, on the ground of danger to navigation. Then 
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the Council decided to scrap the bridge and give play to 
the grandiose ambitions of its engineers and architects. 
The L.C.C. is the responsible authority, and, so far as I 
know, there is no reason why they should think it necessary 
to pay attention to a mere Royal Commission, expressing @ 
mass of expert and artistic opinion. The old bridge must 
be widened in any case, and as the piers cannot be extended, 
it would be done, I suppose, by corbelling out the roadway. 
The pro-bridge architects think that this can be managed 
without spoiling the look of it. 


* * * 


Almost all the papers have commented on the personal 
good looks of Ellis Griffith. And certainly his great height, 
fine eyes, and hair fitting his shapely head like a cap, made 
him a remarkable figure in any assembly. Neither was he 
wholly guiltless of improving on nature by calculated 
strokes of art. He was given to romantic overcoats ; jour- 
neyed between London and the Law Courts of Wales with 
great stacks of travel-stained luggage, and had indeed a 
good share of that magnificence which Aristotle counted 
among the virtues. His handwriting even was beautiful 
and with a little practice could be read; his manner was 
persistently gay with a slight sense of strain in it. Ellis 
Griffith was an extremely able man, and there was a time 
when he stood as high in the hopes of Liberals as Mr. Lloyd 
George, and much higher than Mr. McKenna, who eventu- 
ally came to greater things. His comparative failure in 
politics—for the baronetcy and the Privy Councillorship 
were the gilt-edge of disappointment-—-came from the very 
cause which made him so irresistible in private life. He 
never took things quite seriously enough, and in the end 
he suffered the traditional fate of the inveterate, almost 
professional jester. 

* * + 


I like the radio for its surprises. It is a mistake, I 
think, to study the programmes before the event. At all 
events, it pleases me to make the wireless contribute to the 
charm of life, which lies very much in its unexpectedness. 
The Book of Life, to echo incorrectly a saying of Sainte- 
Beuve (I think), is nothing if not varied. Chapter X. may 
be the Differential Calculus. Chapter XI. may be Listening 
to the Band in the Gardens, or, as I should put it, Listening 
In. A few nights ago I put on the earphones casually, and 
was at once riveted to my seat, as the bad novelists say, 
by a voice of peculiarly rich and sonorous quality. It 
was a grave, imposing, and yet human voice, and it dis- 
coursed out of the ether on the beauty and strangeness of 
the desert. The voice belonged to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who was continuing his holiday from politics in the garden 
of prose poetry. There may be two or two hundred opinions 
about Mr, MacDonald as a Prime Minister or as leader of 
the Labour Party, but there can be only one about Mr. 
MacDonald as Prose Poet. It was wonderful. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Welsh Dawns have a serious rival in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s African Sunsets. The colour was applied with 
a lavish hand—an oleographic hand, one might say. 

* * * 


Many new societies are simply fresh nuisances, but 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England is some- 
thing that we really want. The ruin of the face of England, 
which, once spoilt, can never be restored, has now gone 
so far that even people who care little about the esthetic 
side of things are becoming alarmed. The two chief sources 
of mischief are the patching of beautiful old villages and 
towns with raw horrors of houses, and what is called the 
** ribbon ”? development of the new roads, the stringing 
of new houses anyhow along those depressing motor tracks. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, whose Ministry is responsible for 
a good deal of all this, is a sensitive and well-meaning man, 
but, as he told the inaugural meeting quite frankly, he 
does not think public opinion would stand dictating to a 
man what should be the appearance of a house he puts up 
with his own money. Apparently if a man likes an ugly 
house, no power on earth is to stop him from having it, even 
though, as President Wilson is said to have remarked about 
his own face, it is the people in front who get the jar. I 
think myself that Mr. Chamberlain is too timid. Why 


should not something like the well-known Bath clause be 
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made compulsory in the schemes of local authorities? This 
is an arrangement by which the elevations of new buildings 
have to be referred to an expert tribunal, whose job it is 
to see that the new does not outrage the old. 


* * * 


I hasten to say that I have done my colleague of the 
TAILOR AND CUTTER an injustice. It is not true that he was 
worried about Mr. Cosgrave’s decoration. On the contrary, 
Mr. Cosgrave’s clothes ‘* deserve approbation,’’ though the 
value of this tribute is a little lessened by being given to 
the Irish President ‘‘ among others.’? The text of the 
TaILoR’s criticism of the Imperial Conferers is now before 
me, and it is on the whole on the severe side. Mr. Baldwin 
is properly castigated for appearing in a lounge suit. 
I feel with the TarLor AND CuTTER that it is humiliating to 
think that some of the Dominion leaders—not ‘‘ Colonial ”’ 
please—gave our Prime Minister a lesson in deportment. 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s trousers were “ neat.’? No one 
has ever used that beautiful word of Mr. Baldwin’s. Mr. 
Bruce is not spared for wearing spats, and as for General 
Hertzog his ** double row of buttons were uncommonly 
close together, which gave them a parochial and parish- 
pump appearance.”’ This is very sad. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
RATES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Sir,—In your article last week on Rates and Other 
Problems, you discuss in an illuminating fashion the serious 
inequality of burden under which certain industrial districts 
are weighed down. This burden consists mainly, as you 
point out, of rates for poor relief, public health, education, 
and other objects of local expenditure. Most of these items, 
although constituting a heavy and unequally distributed 
charge, are fairly regular and can be anticipated with some 
degree of certainty. The one incalculable and uncontrollable 
factor is the charge for the relief of unemployment, and the 
recent policy of stricter revision of the list of persons in 
receipt of extended benefit has resulted in relieving the 
national exchequer still further at the cost of local rates. 

It is obvious that a vicious circle has been created. An 
industry suffering from a period of unemployment not only 
loses its profits, but is called upon to pay additional sums in 
rates for relief to men who had to be insured while engaged 
in the industry, but whose insurance has run out, to those 
who are indirectly affected by the trade stoppage, and—dur- 
ing a strike—to the dependants of the strikers, whom ‘‘ the 
Guardians may lawfully relieve, if they are in fact destitute.”’ 
(Circular Letter from the Ministry of Health to Boards of 
Guardians, May 5th, 1926.) It is easy to imagine also the 
condition of the ratepayer, who is not an industrialist, but 
a shopkeeper trading in such an area. His energies must 
be fully engaged in contracting bad debts and paying rates 
to support his debtors. 

In your issue of June 26th last, you noted that the Joint 
Committee of Inquiry set up by the Shipbuilding Employers’ 
Federation and Trade Unions for the purpose of reviewing 
the state of their industry with special reference to foreign 
competition, had issued a second Report calling for Govern- 
ment action, including a request that the Ministry of Health 
should devise some more equitable distribution of the burden 
of poor relief. 

The matter is urgent. How is the Minister proposing to 
deal with it? In the debate in the House on November 16th, 
on the Supplementary Estimate of £3} mill. for loans for the 
necessitous local authorities, Mr. Chamberlain said he be- 
lieved that by a system of block grants it might be possible 
to devise a scheme which would bring relief to necessitous 
areas without doing injustice to any other part of the country. 
That was the policy to which he looked forward for a perma- 
nent solution of the problem. . 

Does this scheme really contain elements of hope? In 
November, 1925, a Committee was appointed under the Chair- 
manship of Sir Harry Goschen, ‘‘ to consider and report on any 
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scheme which may be submitted to them for special assistance 
from the Exchequer to Local Authorities in necessitous urban 
and quasi-urban areas.’’ This Committee reported in March, 
1926. A schedule prepared by the Borough Treasurer of West 
Ham, and published at the end of the Report, includes figures 
showing that in the year ended March 3ist, 1925, there were 
ninety areas in England and Wales (excluding London) 
where the Poor Rate was above the average for the whole 
country, eighteen having a rate more than 50 per cent. above 
the average, and of these seven over 100 per cent. The con- 
clusion reached by the Committee, after careful examination 
of various schemes submitted to them was that none could be 
regarded as providing a fair and equitable basis of distribu- 
tion of special assistance from the Exchequer. 

The scheme of the Minister for making block grants seems 
likely to fall into the same category. The storm area is prob- 
ably indicated by the eighteen districts already mentioned, 
but the storm centre is continually shifting in position and 
differing in intensity, and any grant made with the object of 
obviating inequalities in local burden caused by varying and 
unpredictable circumstances would need to be revised not 
merely year by year, but almost month by month. Such a 
grant might be applied to an equalization of the fixed charges 
indicated above, but I see no way out of the present intoler- 
able position but by making unemployment, in so far as it 
is not covered by insurance, a national charge. 

A national scheme of assistance administered through the 
Employment Exchanges would involve, as under the Poor 
Law, a strict investigation of the financial resources of the 
family, and an adjustment between these resources and a 
scale of relief appropriate to local conditions. If uncove- 
nanted benefit were merged in such a scheme, conditional 
upon proved necessity, some economy would undoubtedly 
result. Along with this should go, as you, sir, suggest, indus- 
trial re-education and plans for reducing immobility of 
labour. These will, I believe, never emerge until the problem 
is visualized by Government as a whole, and not attributed 
to the idiosyncrasies of individual Boards of Guardians—or 
of County Council Committees. For the difficulty will not 
disappear ; the conflict will only be transferred to another 
arena, with the proposed ‘‘ Reform of the Poor Law.” 

The right division of functions is to detach all relief to 
able-bodied persons, who are destitute through lack of em- 
ployment, from the poor law proper, which deals with the 
various sections of the non-able-bodied—the children, the 
sick, the aged, and the infirm. The local problem of relief 
would at once be reduced to manageable proportions, as it 
is even now in places not subject to violent industrial fluctua- 
tions ; whilst all relief consequent on unemployment, no 
longer divided on shifting and illogical principles between 
local and central authorities, could be treated as a single 
problem, financed by the central Government, and adminis- 
tered in its entirety by the local representatives of the 
Ministry of Labour.—Yours, &c., 

FLORENCE A. KEYNES. 

Cambridge. 

December 5th, 1926. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE 


S1r,—Professor Janelle’s description of my article as 
‘altogether misleading,’”’ is hardly justified by his owr 
letter, which substantially confirms what I said about 
Alsatian grievances and adds one that I had forgotten to 
mention—the ‘‘ obsolete elements in French administration.” 
Presumably Professor Janelle includes in that category the 
very imperfect system of local government, which is far 
behind that of Germany, where the local authorities have 
much more power and independence. Further, he seems to 
agree with my main thesis—that the policy of applying the 
whole of French legislation to Alsace-Lorraine is a mistake. 
The logical conclusion seems to me to be that Alsace-Lorraine 
should have Home Rule—or ‘‘ regionalism,’’ since Mr. Cowell 
prefers that term. Meanwhile, the policy that Professor 
Janelle joins with me in condemning is that of all French 
political parties, except the Communists. 

Professor Janelle and Mr. Cowell sometimes criticize 
me for what I did not say. I did not suggest that Alsace- 
Lorraine was already on the point of becoming a French 
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Ireland, nor that there was at present any demand for com- 
plete independence, still less for reannexation to Germany— 
{ said the contrary. Nor did I say anything implying that 
the Alsatians did not prefer France to Germany. I should 
have thought it an indisputable fact that the Alsatians are 
Alsatians and neither French nor German. In my experience 
the French in practice regard them as foreigners, and I have 
heard bitter complaints from Alsatians that have settled in 
Paris since the reannexation of the attitude of Parisians 
towards them. The Alsatian, Professor Janelle says, is a 
‘“born grouser.’’ That is what we used to say of the Irish. 
May not the cause in both cases be an unsatisfied desire for 
self-government? 

Both Professor Janelle and Mr. Cowell have missed the 
point of what I said about the question of language in the 
schools. The point was, not that German is not taught, but 
that all the teaching is given in French. Alsatians fervently 
attached to France have declared in French Nationalist 
papers that the system of giving all teaching in French has 
disastrous consequences to education—principally, no doubt, 
in the elementary schools—and on the face of it children are 
hardly likely to profit as much as they should by instruction 
given in a language that they do not understand. I still 
maintain that this policy indicates a desire to suppress Ger- 
man—or at any rate the Alsatian dialect—as the native and 
habitual language of the great majority of Alsatians. Cer- 
tainly, all Alsatians should be taught French, but they should 
not be taught everything in French. For the rest, the only 
wise and just policy is to make both French and German 
official languages. Why, by the way, were there ‘“‘ very few 
men in Alsace in 1918" qualified to teach in Strasbourg 
University? Was it not only because they were obliged to 
teach in French? 

The only issue of any importance between my two critics 
and myself is whether what I called the Home Rule Move- 
ment has any real hold in Alsace-Lorraine. I admit the 
difficulty of ascertaining the facts. Alsatians flatly contra- 
dict one another on the point, just as the inhabitants of other 
countries contradict one another about conditions in their 
own country. Nothing, in my experience—and I have visited 
many countries during the last three or four years—is more 
difficult than to get objective information about any country 
from its inhabitants, unless they happen to be bankers or 
foreigners. I find that foreigners living in Alsace-Lorraine 
or knowing it well are almost unanimously of opinion that 
the Heimatbund movement represents a profound and 
rapidly increasing popular sentiment. They almost all agree 
that the Alsatians will never fit into the highly centralized 
French system, after their long experience of German decen- 
tralization. And many French people say the same thing. 
Only the other day I was told by a Parisian woman just 
returned from a visit to her sister, who is married to an 
Alsatian and lives in Strasbourg, that discontent was general, 
and that the Alsatians went about saying that they were 
better off under Germany. She may have generalized from 
too limited an experience, but her testimony was certainly 
not prejudiced. Other French visitors to Alsace-Lorraine 
have returned convinced that the Heimatbund movement is 
far from being ‘‘ a staff without troops.’’ One such told me 
that the Zuxkunrr had a circulation of seventy thousand—I 
have no means of verifying the statement. By chance I have 
just been talking to the Alsatian servant—recently arrived 
from Alsace—of a friend of mine in Paris. She says exactly 
what the Parisian woman just mentioned said, and her 
opinion is that ‘‘ it cannot last like this.’’ I have no means 
of knowing how far she represents the Alsatian working class, 
but it is improbable that she is unique. She, by the way, 
also says that there is great resentment at the fact that 
Alsatian conscripts have been sent to fight in Morocco and 
Svria, and that the French Government is accused of dis- 
criminating in this matter to the disadvantage of Alsace. I 
doubt whether the accusation has any foundation, but the 
fact that it is made—if it be a fact—is a sufficiently dis- 
quieting symptom. 

The French Government seems to take the Heimatbund 
movement seriously, or it would surely not have been so silly 
as to attempt to repress it. Mayors have been deposed, 
teachers and other officials dismissed, for signing what the 
Temps calls the ‘‘ separatist ’’ manifesto of the Heimatbund, 
and I saw in the papers the other day that a notary had been 
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deprived of his office for the same offence—a punishment 
more cruel in its material consequences than a term of im- 
prisonment. There is now a Bill before the Chamber making 
it a penal offence to advocate Home Rule for Alsace-Lorraine. 
In any case such measures as these are intolerant and detest- 
able. If the movement is so negligible as Professor Janelle 
and Mr. Cowell say, they are also the height of folly. 

Professor Janelle’s remark that the Heimatbund move- 
ment has been ‘‘ conspicuously absent from recent electoral 
struggles * is, however, difficult to reconcile with the results 
of two recent by-elections for the conseil-général, held respec- 
tively in the Lorraine canton of Thionville (Moselle) and the 
Alsatian canton of Sarre-Union (Bas-Rhin). In both cases a 
Communist opposed the candidate of the party that had pre- 
viously held the seat—the ‘‘ Catholic Popular” Party at 
Thionville and the ‘‘ National Democratic "’ Party at Sarre- 
Union. At Thionville the Communist was beaten by a 
majority of only 44 (1,964 votes to 1920), and at Sarre-Union 
the ‘‘ National Democrat ”’ held the seat by 1,237 votes against 
989. Since it seems to me improbable that the peasants in 
Alsace-Lorraine are being converted to Communism, I con- 
clude that the Temps was right in attributing the heavy Com- 
munist polls to the facts that in both cases the Communist 
candidate was a mayor deposed for having signed the 
* separatist manifesto,’’ and that the President of the 
Heimatbund, Dr. Ricklin, who is a Catholic, had recom- 
mended its supporters to vote Communist on that account. 

There is no reason to suppose that the cantons of Thion- 
ville and Sarre-Union are exceptional, and the view of the 
TemMps—evidently shared by the French Government—that 
there are numerous troops behind the staff of the Heimatbund 
seems to be justified.—Yours, &c., 

ROBERT DELL. 
November 29th, 1926. 


SIR THOMAS LEGGE’S RESIGNATION 
AND THE LEAD PAINT BILL 


S1r,—The resignation of the Senior Medical Inspector of 
Factories will cause unqualified regret to all who know his 
great services to industrial hygiene. His published reasons, 
however, show a misconception of his position and that of 
the British Government respecting the draft Convention of 
the International Labour Conference of 1921 as to the use 
of lead paint. 

The record of the Conference shows that :— 

(a) Sir Thomas Legge (who was not one of the British 
Government Delegates, but a technical adviser) did not vote 
for the draft Convention as he says. 

(b) Sir Montague Barlow, one of the British Government 
Delegates, who, in fact, gave the vote in question, said that 
he did so to secure a quorum on the last day of the Confer- 
ence and on the basis of a compromise then and thereafter 
satisfactory to all sides. Speaking in the House of Commons 
on May 9th, 1923, he stated that ‘‘ the vote was given on the 
basis of the compromise being a satisfactory one acceptable 


to all. ...In these circumstances the British Government 
clearly have freedom of action.” 


The British Government Delegates’ refusal to take any 
active part in the discussion or to vote, except thus limitedly 
and conditionally, was due to the question being still sub 
judice in this country: the Government having recently 
appointed the ‘‘ Norman *’ Committee to explore the question. 
It was presumably for this reason that there was withheld 
from both the Expert Committee of the Conference and from 
the Conference itself the evidence which the Home Office had 
collected as to unsatisfactory experience with leadless paints 
and the need to return to white lead. This evidence was more 
recent and authoritative than any put forward at the Con- 
ference, and its withholding is damaging to the authority of 
the Convention. 

As Sir Montague Barlow said, the draft Convention was 
a compromise between those who advocated total prohibition 
of the use of white lead in painting and those who advocated 
the regulation of its use. This compromise was certainly 
negotiated by Sir Thomas Legge, who stated that its basis 
was (a) that only 10 per cent. of the total use of white lead 
was for interiorss (b) that it would end the agitation by the 
zine white interests for total prohibition, (c) that the practice 
of damp rubbing down of lead-painted surfaces was imprac- 
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ticable (it being agreed that the danger arises from lead dust 
created in the process of dry rubbing down). In no point 
was he justified: the amount of lead paint used in interiors 
in the United Kingdom is 40 per cent.: the agitation for total 
prohibition was revived by M. Albert Thomas (Director of 
the International Labour Office) who, in 1923, with a director 
of the largest zinc pigment manufacturing company in 
Europe sitting next to him on the platform, spoke of the draft 
Convention as a step towards total prohibition: the problem 
of damp rubbing down with waterproof sandpaper has been 
solved since the Conference. Why did not Sir Thomas Legge 
resign when M. Albert Thomas tore up the peace which he 
had negotiated. 

It has been repeatedly stated that the sole obligation of 
the British Government under the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization is to bring the draft Conven- 
tion to the notice of Parliament, and this obligation was 
fulfilled on May 9th, 1923. The Conferences are not meetings 
of plenipotentiaries ; and the special circumstances of the 
British Government’s vote in this matter made its freedom 
the more absolute according to the spirit and the letter. 

In 1924 the Labour Government introduced a Bill to ratify 
the draft Convention. It was apparent on the Second Read- 
ing debate, on June 20th, that an overwhelming majority 
of the Liberal Party opposed it. Four Liberal Members 
spoke against it ; and it is known that Labour was not united 
in its support. The Home Secretary (Mr. Arthur Henderson) 
promised that if the Bill were given a Second Reading, and 
if the prohibition clauses were knocked out in Committee, as 
appeared certain, he would proceed with the Bill as one for 
Regulations alone. In 1924, therefore, it seems that not only 
the Tories but the Liberals favoured legislation similar to 
that in the Bill just passed. 

In introducing a Bill to combat the evil of lead poisoning 
among painters by Regulations alone, the Government can 
claim the authority of :— 

(a) The Committee of Experts at the Geneva Conference, 
a body containing some notable names, which alone gave 
the question serious consideration. 

(b) Sir Thomas Oliver: ‘‘ Under new methods of operat- 
ing upon painted surfaces the possibilities of lead poisoning 
can in these days be almost said to disappear.” 

(c) The ‘‘ Norman ”’ Committee: ‘‘ We are satisfied that the 
dangers attendant upon the use of lead paint can be 
minimized by means of Regulations.” 

(d) In 1923, Sir Thomas Legge being still Senior Medical 
Inspector, the Home Office issued a leaflet, ‘‘ Painters’ Colic,” 
saying, ‘‘ So long as paint ready mixed with oil is used, and 
in a cleanly way, painting operations involving no dry sand- 
papering ought to be harmless and not give rise to any 
poisoning. You may be quite certain about this.” 


I think, sir, that these facts should be considered in 
evaluating the influence of the vested interests of the white 
lead makers on the Tory Party and the significance of Sir 
Thomas Legge’s gesture.—Yours, &c., 

A. JOHN HuGH SMITH, 
Chairman of the White Lead Makers’ 
Section of the London Chamber of 
London, E.C.3. Commerce. 


December 7th, 1926. 


GREECE AND. P.R, 


Srr,—In your note of November 27th on the Greek elec- 
tions you stated that they ‘‘ were not a good advertisement 
for P.R.’’ May I comment on these elections, although I 
write under the double disadvantage that I have not yet 
obtained details as to the form of the proportional system 
used, and that the brief Press accounts do not make fully 
clear the political significance of Greek political parties. But 
some broad indications of what has happened are available. 

In the first place, the Press reports that the election 
‘“was marked by perfect quiet and good order... no 
untoward incidents ...a steady flow of voters to the 
booths.’’ The words remind me of the comments made in 
Ireland when P.R. was applied in 1923, during a period of 
political tension amounting almost to civil war. Propor- 
tional representation tends to promote business-like elec- 
tions ; it creates a peaceful atmosphere. Such conditions are 
no less valuable in the discussion of national or industrial 
problems than they are, say, in the discussion of inter- 
national relations. 
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Secondly, let us consider the actual results in terms of 
representation. The seats gained by parties appear to corre- 
spond with the votes recorded. This seems in itself an 
adequate justification of the decision taken by General 
Kondylis to introduce the system. The Press has reported 
his reason for this decision. It was feared that ‘‘ under the 
existing majority system the Royalists might succeed in 
obtaining a majority of seats without obtaining a majority 
of votes.’’ These fears were well founded, as those know who 
are familiar with the grotesque results of the majority 
election in 1920 which resulted in the dismissal of M. Veni- 
zelos from Greek public life. The method of election then 
used placed a minority in power. The election left its mark 
on Greek history, and, indeed, upon the history of other 
countries as well. The British Government of to-day was 
also placed in power by a minority in the election of 1924. 
This result has likewise left its mark on our history, in 
respect, for example, of our fiscal system, as well as in other 
important matters of high policy. 

Some publicists seem to hold that it does not matter 
if the electoral system allows a minority to have its way, in 
Greece to undermine the Republic, in Great Britain to under- 
mine Free Trade, provided that the electoral system yields 
a Government consisting of one party controlling an indis- 
putable majority of the seats in Parliament. I understand, 
though I hope I am mistaken, that this is the view taken by 
THE NATION. To me this seems to be the negation of the 
principle of self-government. Besides, there is no electoral 
system (unless it be of the Mussolini type) that can now 
assure an absolute majority of seats for one party. Under 
the old majority system there were some sixteen groups, 
or parties, in Greece. P.R. was not responsible for this 
multi-party system. Nevertheless in the presence of these 
conditions P.R. has ensured that the ideas supported by a 
majority won. The Republicans, who consist of three main 
groups, have a majority of votes and of seats; it is not a 
large majority, but this is surely far better than a Republican 
defeat due to an inversion of the real opinion of the country. 
After the election Greece, like every European country, was 
confronted with the problem how to form a Government. 
The groups seem to have discussed the actual problems, 
military and other, so as to form a Government which would 
deal with these in the light of the verdict given in the election. 
This seems to be a reasonable procedure. A Government has 
since been formed with M. Zaimis as Premier. 

So far P.R. can claim considerable credit from the Greek 
elections. It has facilitated the return from a dictatorship to 
Parliamentary Government. The new Government is Repub- 
lican, but one in which some Royalists, who all have their 
fair share of representation, are co-operating. The formation 
of this quasi-national Government does not mean that the 
political difficulties in Greece have all been solved. But the 
election and the method of forming a Government are surely 
a great improvement on those catastrophic changes in repre- 
sentation and in policy which the ‘ majority ’’ system 
inflicted upon Greece and from which Greece has suffered so 
much in these post-war years. 

The European nations require something of the nature of 
an Institute of Representative Government which should pub- 
lish a detailed study of every political crisis wherever 
arising, so that parties and statesmen may be able to avail 
themselves of the knowledge thus gained. At present we are 
apt, from lack of knowledge, to interpret without sufficient 
sympathy or accuracy the attempts of Continental nations to 
work out govermental problems much more difficult than any 
that have hitherto arisen in Great Britain.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN H. HUMPHREYS. 

Westminster, London, S.W.1. 

November 29th, 1926. 


FAITH AND THE SLAVE TRADE 
Srr,—Mr. Leonard Woolf gives a quotation from Dr. 
Mathieson to prove, I suppose, that Christian sentiment was 
not responsible for the freeing of the slaves. Will you permit 
me to balance it by a quotation from Mr. Coupland’s Wilber- 
force? 


‘“As it carried the noblest measure in its history, the 
House of Commons did not forget the man who had done 
most to educate his country up to it. ‘When Mr. Wilber- 
force hears of it,” said Stanley himself, in the course of 
these debates, ‘he may well exclaim, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest 
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Thou thy servant depart in peace.’’’ And, of course, the 
news of the successive stages of the Bill was quickly carried 
to Cadogan Place. ‘ Thank God,’ he said, on the 25th, ‘ that 
I should have lived to witness a day in which England is 
willing to give twenty million sterling for the Abolition of 
Slavery!’ It was, in truth, his Nunc Dimittis. ‘ Mr. Wilber- 
force is very poorly,’ reported the younger Stephen on the 
26th. ‘I do not think he can last long.’ Next morning he 
seemed better. He read the family prayers with something 
like his usual fervency . . . but he was taken ill again that 
night ; and next day, Sunday, he had an alarming succes- 
sion of fainting fits. In the evening, in an interval of 
consciousness, ‘I am in a very distressed state,’ he said to 
his son. ‘ Yes,’ replied Henry, ‘ but you have your feet on 
the Rock.’ ‘I do not venture to speak so positively, but I 
hope I have.’ He did not speak again. There was one 
deep sigh and, about three o’clock on the Monday morning, 
he died.” 


Such was the man ‘‘ who had done most to educate his 
country up to it.”’ Perhaps it is not the least of the martyr- 
doms to which those who attach themselves to Christian 
tradition are exposed that the prosecuting counsel are so 
eager to pick out this and that in Christian practice and claim 
it as indicative of the general stream of Christian influence. 
There is much for the Christian to regret, and it is incumbent 
upon him to be frank in expressing that regret. But also 
there is much for humble and grateful pride. 
“To contrast the principles and practice of British 
tropical administration in our own day with what was said 
in defence of the Slave Trade by leaders of British opinion 
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in the eighteenth century,” says Mr. Coupland, ‘“ and what 
was done in pursuit of the Trade by British traders, is to 
measure the effects of what Wilberforce and his friends 
achieved. It was nothing less, indeed, than a moral revolu- 
tion ; and to those who see the world’s life as a whole, as an 
intricate, shifting complex not only of States and nations 
but of continents and races, discordant, yet interdependent, 
heterogeneous, yet all belonging to one human family, will 
give a high place in history to the Englishman who did so 
much to bring about that revolution, so much to transform 
the moral basis of the relations between Africa and Europe.” 
When unbelief, using the widest word, can claim, with 
any sense of justice, the right to any such tribute, I shall be 
prepared to acknowledge the superiority which it claims.— 
Yours, &c., JOHN LEE. 


SHELLEY AND HUMAN SENTIMENT 


Srr,—Your contributor ‘‘ Kappa,’’ writes in THE NATION 
of December 4th, ‘‘ Shelley remarks somewhere that it’s no 
more use going to him for human sentiment than it would be 
to go to a butcher’s shop for gin, or words to that effect.’’ A 
Shelley void of ‘‘ human sentiment *’ gave me something of a 
shock, as I turned up the reference. What Shelley actually 
said (in a letter to John Gisborne) was, ‘‘ The Epipsychidion 
is a mystery ; as to real flesh and blood you know that I do 
not deal in those articles ; you might as well go to a gin-shop 
for a leg of mutton, as expect anything human or earthly 
from me.’’—Yours, &c., CHARLES H. BARKER. 


BUTTER AND EGGS 
By E. V. KNOX. 


OFTEN wonder—afterwards—-why we are so ready to 
listen to a scandalous tale. I do not think the motive 
can be wholly bad, for if it were I should not feel it 

myself. ; 

I have come to the conclusion that it is largely a desire 
to humanize. 

** This is life! ’’ said the cockney kitchenmaid when 
she first saw *‘ No, No, Nanette.’ By which I suppose she 
meant that the dream-world of the area railings consisted 
almost entirely of unidentified and shadowy boots. Hun- 
dreds of simulacra pass before us daily, and new ones every 
day, in the Personal Paragraphs, in the Fashion Columns, 
in the banqueting pages of the popular Press, all photo- 
graphed, all famous after their kind. And of all but a few 
we. know one thing only, and that is that they are not 
human. They have no form nor substance. They have, in 
fact, no human attribute at all except virtue and charm. 
Of these persons nothing is known except that which is 
good. To read of them is like reading the “‘ Idylls of the 
King.”’ We move in a land of roses and heroic dreams. 

This is partly owing to our excellent law of libel and 
partly owing to good taste. But I sometimes suspect that 
good taste and the law of libel are really one and the 
same thing. 

It is necessary, by the way, to make two exceptions 
here. I may say of B. that he is a political thug, or that 
he cannot write novels for toffee; but I must not say—for 
it would be both libellous and in bad taste—that he beats 
his wife. Even if I were the editor of a daily paper, and 
happened to walk into B.’s flat and found him beating his 
wife there, I could not print simply in the news column 
next morning :— 

‘‘ Last night, at his flat, Mr. B. beat his wife.’’ 
Though this, of course, would humanize Mr. B. for many 
readers of my otherwise rather syrupy sheet. 

It was not ever thus. Before the fear of imprisonment 
had elevated the standard of good taste in England, it was 
possible to print plainly in the newspapers who was seen 
in a box distressingly with whom, and to taunt a political 
enemy with the most unflattering private caprices. I gather 
that this old usage still survives to some extent amongst the 


Anglo-Saxons overseas. Thus, in Mr. H. T. Mencken’s 
admirable ‘* Americana, 1926,’’ one finds :— 

‘‘J. T. G. Roe, editor of the ANOKA Beacon, should he 
lynched, parboiled, vitriolized, quartered and his remains 
hung on a fence to dry. In flaming headlines he accuses 
us of attempted suicide in his last issue of his 2 by 4 
measly, mangy sheet. 

‘This long, lean, lanky, lantern-jawed, lop-eared, 
lop-sided,* lop-faced, hollow-eyed, pot-bellied, carping, 
whimpering wampus, this cross between a jelly-fish and 
a cur will answer to us, not in a libel suit, but personally. 

‘* We admit that we were ill last Wednesday evening. 
But to accuse us of self-destruction could only originate 
in the mind of an imbecile.”’ 

The man has spoken his mind. It turned out that he 
accidentally drank some floor polish in mistake for a health 
tonic ; and he concludes :— 

‘* This is what we got hold of. But we wish to say 
that we were only indisposed for a short interval.” 


(The extract is taken from the Osszo Press, and there can 
be few finer examples of the editorial ‘* we.’?) The point 
I would wish to make, however, is that the immense gulf 
between private scandals and public suavity in this country 
at this time leads to rather curious results. Nobody in 
his heart of hearts believes that so many beautiful and 
blameless lives can be found to pass before him, day by 
day. The procession from Camelot is too good to be true. 

Qn the other hand, though Modred, of course, is at 
work, nobody gives full credence to the scandalmongers. 
There are some dull ears, or some delicate minds, on which 
scandal has no effect. There are those who, apt parrots, 
repeat the stories name by name and word for word. There 
is also a kind which embroiders every scandal with the most 
ingenious devices of imaginative art. Between all these and 
the shadow show the public remains a little bemused. 

If, then, it happens that a rumour arrives of an indis- 
creet book, an outspoken memoir, or if a case which con- 
cerns notable people comes into the courts, is it to be 
wondered at that a terrible rush for information ensues? 
Or perhaps not very terrible. Am I so pessimistic as to 


suppose that everybody has a passion for wallowing, as the 
preaeher would put it, in slime? Not at all. They have 
listened to the scandalmongers, but they have also been 
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reading the daily papers. They have been wallowing in 
slime already; but they have also been wallowing in soap. 
The pretty romance of the picture page has been shattered. 
May not the dark cloud of the club billiard-room be equally 
absurd? There is at least a chance of it. 

When I rush forward to the newsboy on an occasion 
like this, it is not that I hope for the worst, but for the 
best. 

** Ah now! ’’ I say to myself, “‘ it may turn out that 
A isn’t really as bad as everyone has been saying for years 
and years. I do trust that a better light will be thrown 
on his conduct by the evidence that comes out in court ! ” 

Nay, is it not even possible that if we lived in a world 
in which every kind of accusation was brought publicly in 
print against all prominent people, we should content our- 
selves in private conversation with praising them, for their 
charm and their virtue, soft and low? 


ON CHARITY 


HERE is an essay by William Hazlitt, *‘ On living to 
One’s-self,’? which opens delightfully and unexpectedly 
as follows :—— 

‘*T never was in a better place or humour than I am 
at present for writing on this subject. I have a partridge 
getting ready for my supper, my fire is blazing on the 
hearth, the air is mild for the season of the year, I have 
had but a slight fit of indigestion to-day (the only thing 
that makes me abhor myself), I have three hours good 
before me, and therefore I will attempt it.’’ 


What a curious atmosphere in which to write on such 
a topic! Who, one wonders, was preparing that partridge? 
Whence came the fuel for that blazing fire? How could 
misanthropy be felt in such surroundings? One is reminded 
of the scene at Cobham, when Mr. Pickwick sought out 
Mr. Tupman after he had been jilted by the spinster aunt 
and had retired from the world :— 

‘** Tf this,’ said Mr. Pickwick, looking about him, 
‘ if this were the place to which all who are troubled with 
our friend’s complaint came, I fancy their old attach- 
ment to this world would very soon return.’ 

‘**T think so, too,’ said Mr. Winkle. 

‘** And really,’ added Mr. Pickwick, after half an 
hour’s walking had brought them to the village, ‘ really, 
for a misanthrope’s choice, this is one of the prettiest 
and most desirable places of residence I ever met with.’ ”’ 


Perhaps misanthropy is not the right word to describe 
Hazlitt’s emotion. ‘* What I mean by living to one’s-self,”’ 
he says, * is living in the world, as in it, not of it”? ; and 
he looks back regretfully to the days when, 

‘*T had no relations to the State, no duty to perform, 
no ties to bind me to others: I had neither friend nor 
mistress, wife nor child. I lived in a world of contem- 
plation, and not of action.” 

Such a life may have attractions for the contemplative 
few. For most of us it would be intolerable in its loneliness. 
But, good or bad, the choice is not really open to any of 
us. Nobody can be so free from ties and obligations, except 
a Robinson Crusoe. And so it is fortunate that for the 
great majority of mankind, the prospect of a partridge pre- 
paring for supper, the presence of a blazing fire (more to 
be appreciated in Britain this Christmas perhaps than it 
has ever been before), and the absence of indigestion, sug- 
gest, not the charm of living to one’s-self, but the need for 
companionship, and the pleasures of benevolence. 

Here I am brought up against another difficulty, sug- 
gested by many philosophers, among them the learned 
author of ** Religio Medici,”” which I have just been re- 
reading in the excellent pocket-edition published by Messrs. 
Blackie at one shilling and sixpence. (What a bundle of 
wisdom for eighteenpence !) I speak of ‘* the pleasures of 
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benevolence,’’ but if, say they, charity is a pleasure, it is 
merely a form of selfishness. Thus Sir Thomas Browne 
writes :— 

‘* He that relieves another upon the bare suggestion 
and bowels of pity, doth not this so much for his sake as 
for his own ; for by compassion we make other’s misery 
our own, and so by relieving them we relieve ourselves 
also. It is as erroneous a conceit to redress other men’s 
misfortunes upon the common considerations of merciful 
natures, that it may be one day our own case ; for this 
is a sinister and politic kind of charity, whereby we seem 
to bespeak the pities of men in the like occasions.” 


With great respect to the wise Sir Thomas, this seems to me 
to be a sophistical argument. Whither does it lead? Is 
every action vitiated that gives satisfaction to the doer? 
May we entertain no project for mutual advantage? Or is 
the implication merely that charity which relieves the feel- 
ings is thus rewarded, leaving no balance of credit in 
Heaven? In that case one might retort that the purest 
form of selfishness consists in doing disagreeable things 
which yield no immediate advantage in the hope that they 
will be repaid a thousandfold in the hereafter :— 
‘* Whatever, Lord, we lend to thee 
Repaid a thousandfold shall be ; 
Then gladly will we give to thee 
Who givest all.” 
Let us freely grant that, since we are al! members one of 
another, it is hard to name any act so selfish that no one 
can be accidentally benefited by it, or any so altruistic 
that it can yield no satisfaction or moral advantage to the 
doer. But let us not be deterred from those charitable acts 
which sweeten life by casuistical probings into motives. It 
would be a melancholy cutcome, if some poor child were 
to go hungry or some sick person unattended through con- 
scientious scruples about the nature of true charity. The 
form of selfishness against which we are warned by Sir 
Thomas Browne is not too prevalent in an acquisitive 
society. The key to the position will, I think, be found 
in sympathy and single-mindedness. If our thought is for 
our fellow and his necessities, we shall not worry unduly 
about the complication of motives in our own bosoms. 
Having thus to the best of my ability, and more or 
less to my own satisfaction, disposed of the sophists, I will 
proceed to my annual appeal for Christmas charities. But 
first it is necessary to drive away the cobwebs of controversy 
by creating a Christmas atmosphere. ‘* Pickwick Papers ” 
lies on my table, for I have been recalling the visit to 
Cobham ; from ** Pickwick Papers,’’ then, I will quote a few 
lines to put the reader in a good humour :-— 

‘* Christmas was close at hand, in all his bluff and 
hearty honesty ; it was the season of hospitality, merri- 
ment, and open-heartedness ; the old year was preparing, 
like an ancient philosopher, to call his friends around 
him, and amidst the sound of feasting and revelry to 
pass gently and calmly away. Gay and merry was the 


time, and gay and merry were at least four of the 
numerous hearts that were gladdened by its coming.”’ 


It is a shame to stop there. The whole chapter should be 
read (if possible aloud to the family circle) at Christmas- 
time. Before you begin, however, I should like, if you 
please, your cheque. 

I have this advantage over the usual run of beggars, 
that I am not begging either for myself or for any particular 
charity; I want to put in a word for charity itself and 
charitable institutions in general. If any reader can assure 
me that he has already subscribed as much as he can spare 
to some worthy object, I shall be satisfied. To those who 
have not yet impoverished themselves I address these re- 
marks. If you have a partridge preparing for supper, or 
expect a turkey for your Christmas dinner, why not send a 
contribution to the Rev. Noel Lambert of St. Gabriel’s 
Vicarage, who will spend it on a Christmas dinner for small 
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children? If you are warm and safe ashore, how about a 
subscription to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, or 
the Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society? Those who are 
anxiously watching events in China, may like to remember 
the London Missionary Society or the Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sion Association. Then there are the Church Army and the 
Salvation Army, whose work among the poor appeals to 
everyone with a social conscience; and the Shaftesbury 
Homes and “ Arethusa,”? the Shaftesbury Society and 
Ragged School Union, the Waifs and Strays Society, Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, the National Children’s Home and 
Orphanage, and the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, all of which have special 
claims upon us at Christmas, when children at any rate 
must be happy. The National Institute for the Blind, and 
St. Dunstan’s must never be forgotten; and the hospitals, 
the Alexandra Orphanage, and the Royal Surgical Aid 
Society can make the best possible use of any amount of 
money. Finally, I would mention the British Home and 
Hospital for Incurables and the Royal Association in aid 
of the Deaf and Dumb as particularly admirable institu- 
tions; and the Home Workers’ Union and the Friends of 
Armenia, of which I have special knowledge as genuine 
attempts to alleviate suffering in two diverse fields. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list, but to add to 
it would only make for confusion. If anyone cares to send 
me a cheque for one or more of the above charities, I will 
gladly forward the amount. If anyone, as in former years, 
chooses to entrust me with the choice of destination of his 
Christmas offering, I shal] take it as a mark of confidence. 
Those who have business habits and are not in doubt will, 
of course, manage their own charity without reference to 
me. But let no man think he can live to himself without 
being either a burden or a benefactor to his fellows, for 
that is a mischievous illusion. 

PeTeR IBBETSON. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


a THELLO,” in plain clothes, acted by the King’s 
() cates London, Dramatic Society, is another of 
these excellent attempts to bring Shakespeare out of 

the shrine, and impress his extraordinary modernity upon 
us. The method makes certain parts much more alive, and 
where the great passages are concerned, it really does not 
matter in the least what clothes people wear. It does 
matter how they act, and, even when wearing fancy dress, 
they must live the part. Some of this production was excel- 
lently conceived, especially the issuing of Othello’s festival 
proclamation from the Studio of the Cyprus Broadcasting 
Company, which was very wittily done. Mr. H. W. Beck’s 
Othello was very good whenever he was quiet, and the 
scene where Iago, a convincing promoted ranker played by 
Mr. T. Dodman, begins to make him suspicious was as 
exciting as one could conceive. But in the biggest scenes 
Othello seemed not to be living imaginatively, but copying 
other actors. The worst of these plain-clothes shows is that 
at critical moments the actors forget they are in plain 
clothes, and revert to fancy-dress declamation. Why, for 
instance *‘ mi weapon ” for “‘ my weapon ’’? Mr. S, A. 
Jordan was a beautifully ridiculous Roderigo, but he acted 
too much in a rut, so that his death was comic rather than 
grim. It was a good idea to give Iago songs from the 
sergeants’ mess. It is still doubtful if this is the best way 
to produce Shakespeare, but it certainly is a puff of fresh 


air. 
n 7 ” 


On Sunday last the Jewish Drama League produced a 
prize play by Mr. Noah Elstein called “ Israel in the 
Kitchen.”” The kitchen was a sordid enough living room 
which contained the matriarchy dominated by Mrs. Israel, 
acted with great feeling and resource by Madame Fanny 
Waxman, her husband, two sons and two daughters. The 
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characterization was clear and interesting, and the clashes 
and tensions of the family, the selfishness and acceptance, 
the greed and generosity of its members were well brought 
out. Added to them was an eccentric uncle, something 
lacking in moral sense, continually consumed with wrath at 
the misfortunes of humanity, who imported an element of 
the macabre into the scene. The play had plenty of 
vitality, and if Mr. Elstein did not achieve great beauty of 
phrasing, the remarks and speeches were full enough of 
emotion. There was perhaps a little too much quarrelling, 
but on the whole the movement, that is the rhythm of 
excitement and emotion in ourselves, was well proportioned. 
It is not a great play, but it has much beauty, and is far 
profounder than most of the serious plays we see: the 
realism definitely implied something beyond itself. It was 
well produced by Mr. George Owen, who acted Peretz in a 
convincing and subtle manner, and the whole performance 
went off without the usual Sunday evening hitches. The 
play, like most modern plays, which act from outside to 
within, would probably gain by being acted in a theatre 
smaller than the Pavilion. We shall no doubt hear of Mr. 


Elstein again. 
* * * 


The film version of ‘* The Scarlet Letter,’’? which has 
been showing at the New Gallery Cinema, might, like most 
film adaptations of classics, have been a surprise and a 
shock to its author. Such films must be looked at, if pos- 
sible, with a disregard both of the author’s probable feel- 
ings and of the original from which they are taken : other- 
wise the comparison is too painful. Regarded in this light 
** The Scarlet Letter ”’ is a pleasant enough entertainment : 
the photography and settings are good—even if early seven- 
teenth-century Boston is made a little too picturesquely 
puritanical. The producer, Mr. Seastrom, has managed to 
avoid a good deal of the vulgarity one might have expected, 
and to instil a certain restraint even into Miss Lillian Gish, 
who in spite of him does all she can to invest Hawthorne’s 
stately and dignified Hester Prynne, superior in mind and 
profound in feeling, with the usual childish innocence, com- 
bined with the carefully calculated “‘ appealing-ness,’’ of 
the American film heroine. By far the most distinguished 
piece of acting in the film was that of Mr. Karl] Larson as 
the Rev. Arthur Dimmesdale, the parish minister and 
Hester’s lover; his performance in a difficult part was 
both sensitive and restrained. 


* * + 


From the Medici Society we have received a set of 
Calendars and Christmas cards of considerable variety and 
beauty ; coloured reproductions of pictures by masters old 
and new, so admirably toned and printed as to deceive, 
if it were possible, the most critical. Some, like Vermeer’s 
well-known picture of a Dutch girl reading in a window, are 
already in the category of old and familiar favourites. Per- 
haps the Cherubs and the Madonna by Raphael are even a 
little too familiar, but the Nicholson woodcuts make a wel- 
come relief. And the Guiliano series, with the picture of 
** Sundown,”’ after Forestier, is an altogether lovely piece 
of work. The hand-coloured French Series of Cards is some- 
thing quite new and will appeal particularly to those whose 
taste is for the original. Also, I must not forget to draw 
attention to the delightful Christmas books and cards for 
children such as, in books, ‘*‘ The Magic Lamplighter,’’ 
** The Heath Fairies,’’ and ‘‘ The Weather Fairies,’’ by 
Marion St. John Webb, and, in cards, the Girl Guides’ and 
the Nursery Rhyme Series. The designs and drawings of 
these are all by Margaret Tarrant. 


* * ” 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, December 11.—Howard-Jones, pianoforte recital, 
at 8, at Wigmore Hall. 

** The Country Wife,”” at the Everyman. 

Sunday, December 12.—Mr. John A. Hobson on “ Is the 
Good Life Interesting? ” at II, at South Place. 
Stage Society and 800 Club in Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s 
** The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd.” 

Fellowship Players in ** Romeo and Juliet,’ at the 
Strand. 
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IMonday, December 18.—‘‘ The Man with a Load of Mis- 
chief,” at the Maddermarket, Norwich. 

Mr. George Drysdale on ‘‘ The Work of Leonard 
Stokes,” at 8, at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Alexandre Borovsky, 
A£olian Hall. 

Tuesday, December 14.—A Ball at the Hyde Park Hotel, 
10 p.m., to further the work of the Women’s National 
Liberal Federation (particulars from 72, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1). 

Mr. Avery Hopwood’s “ The Gold Diggers,”’ at the 
Lyric. 

Dr. R. A. Nicholson on “‘ Persian Poetry and Life in 
the Thirteenth Century,”’ at 4.80, at the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Oriana Madrigal Society Concert, 8.15, at the Aolian 
Hall. 

IWednesday, December 15.—Cedar Paul (Songs and Tales), 
at 8.80, at the New Chenil Galleries. 

The Rt. Hon. William Graham on ‘* Commercial 
Education,” at 2.30, at the Polytechnic, Regent Street. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay on “ Birth Control as an 
Official and Administrative Question,’ at 8, at Essex 
Hall. 

Jelly D’Aranyi and Adila Fachiri, violin recital, at 
8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Thursday, December 16.—Dr. J. H. Jagger on ** Criticism 
of the Infant School,’? at 6, at the Royal Sanitary 
Institute (Child-Study Society). 

Mr. Eustace Miles on ** Fears and Dreads,’ at 3.45 and 
6.15, at 40, Chandos Street, W.C.2. 

Friday, December 17.—Marcel Maas, pianoforte recital, at 
8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 


pianoforte recital, 8.15, at 


OMICRON. 


WOULD YOU RETURN? 


Poppies never brighter shone, and never sweeter smelled 
the hay, 

The town with its steeples looked made of silver all 
the way, 

Down in the streamy valley like a treasure that town lay. 


Who was not with me there? Who in that crystal air 

Hastened not beside me on the shorn baulk, did not stare 

Miles ahead where those bright tops of mansioned hope 
were gems aflare? 


Come then, know again this same knoll we paused upon, 

These poplars with their flashing wind, this singing rill, 
this silent stone— 

The sun pale peering at the shag-haired storm that 
swooped on Avalon ! 


EpMUND BLUNDEN. 
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SUNDAYS at 6 & 8.30. 


The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production 
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RAMON NOVARRO 
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THEATRES. 


ALDWYCH. Gerrard 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 








AMBASSADORS. 


ESCAPE, 
NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.86. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
LEON M., LION. 





COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 


Matinees, Wed., Thurs., & Sat., & Mon., Dec. 27, at 2.15. 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
THIRD YEAR & LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





ORURY LANE, At 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30. Xmas Mats., Dec. 24 to Jan. 1 ine:. 


ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. 
NELSON KEYS, 


A Romance or tHe CanapianN Rocains. 
EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 





FORTUNE THEATRE Drury Lane. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.40. 


(Regent 1307.) 
MATINEES, WED., THURS. & S4&T., at 2.40:. 
THE CRADLE SONG, 
THE LOVER, 
Two Comedies by SIERRA. 
LAST TWO WEEKS. (Final Performances December 18.) 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


Gerrard 0650). 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.80:. 
‘** SUNNY.” 


JACK BUCHANAN, BINNIE HALE, etc. ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. 





KINGSWAY THEATRE 


“THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA," 
By BERNARD SHAW. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2 


(Ger. 4082.) EVENINGS, at &. 


LAST TWO WEEKS. 





LYRIC TH EATRE, Hammersmith. (Riverside 8012.). 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN, 
Adapted from Molitre’s “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” By F. Anstey. 





ROYALT?’S THEATRE NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.80. 


THE GRAHAM MOFFATS in 
“ GRANNY.” 


(Ger, 3855.) 





SHAFTESBURY At 8.15. Wed., Sat., 2.30. Xmas Mats., Dec. 27 to Jan. 1 ine. 
MY SON JOHN. 
ANNIE CROFT. 


BILLY MERSON. Gerrard 6666. 








CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to 11. SUNS., 6 to 1. 


MARIE PREVOST in ‘‘FOR WIVES ONLY,” 
Also “ RED DICE,” with ROD LA ROCQUE. 
Commencing Monday Next: “ BOADICEA,” 








With PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY and LILLIAN HALL-DAVIS. 
TIVOLI, Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.30, 8.90. Sunday, 6 & 8.80. 
RAMON NOVARRO in 


BEN HUR 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
za, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1. 
EXHIBITION of 
WATER - COLOURS 
by 
LUCIEN MAZE. 
10—5. 











yr 
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Open during December. Sat., 10—1. 
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Page 388 THE 
THE 
™ HOMAS CARLYLE,”’ by Mary Agnes Hamilton, in 


The Roadmaker Series (Parsons, 4s. 6d.), is one of 
those thoughtful books which make the reader think 
even against his will. Mrs. Hamilton is a tremendous, 
though not undiscriminating, admirer of Carlyle; she often 
illuminates or reilluminates him and his books for one. 
Nine-tenths of what she says or argues are conclusive and 
well worth the saying or arguing to-day; but there is one- 
tenth in which she seems to be quite wrong, and as it is 
the one-tenth which made Carlyle pre-eminently Carlyle 
and explains the place which our generation has given him 
among wise and famous men, I propose to concentrate 
attention upon that. 
* * ~ 
Mrs. Hamilton’s book begins on a note of defence, 
and that is the dominant note throughout her pages. She 
feels and admits that Carlyle is unsympathetic to the 
present age, neglected, forgotten. He is no longer read, 
she says; controversy about him has died down owing to 
inanition rather than conviction; and he has passed into 
the twilight of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Hamilton 
rounds upon us and tells us that Carlyle is not out of date, 
that both the man and what he said are “‘ tuned to our 
twentieth-century pitch rather than to that of the nine- 
teenth,’ that he belongs to the now awakening world of 
labour and “ is concerned with its problems, spiritual as 
well as economic, and, to a degree hardly realized, voices 
its spirit.”” There is, of course, a certain amount of truth 
in this, and, in proving and elaborating it, Mrs. Hamilton 
says many true and forgotten things about Carlyle’s books, 
and yet she misses or misunderstands a vital point. 


” * * 


Morley wrote of Carlyle : ‘‘ In a word, he is a prophet 
and not a philosopher, and it is fruitless to go to him for 
help in the solution of philosophic problems.”’ Mrs. Hamil- 
ton combats this statement with all her strength, but 
unsuccessfully, for Morley was right, and the fact that 
Carlyle relied on prophecy rather than philosophy explains 
why he has no message for our generation. Carlyle was 
a prophet in the Old Testament sense. Intense faith, boil- 
ing conviction is the stuff out of which his books and 
‘doctrines are made. One can prove this from almost any 
page of Carlyle, for he was aware of it himself, and the 
very paragraphs in which Mrs. Hamilton argues against 
Morley are his justification. ‘‘ Thou art not alone, if 
thou have Faith,’’ is the quotation at the head of her 
chapter. And there follows the quotation from 
“* Heroes ”” :— 

‘* The thing a man does practically believe (and this 
is often enough without asserting it even to himself, 
much less to others): the thing a man does practically 
lay to heart, and know for certain, concerning his vital 
relations with this mysterious Universe, and his duty 


and destiny there, that is in all cases the primary thing 
for him, and creatively determines all the rest.” 


Mrs. Hamilton says that he arrived at this faith through 
-a philosophy which he hammered out for himself in Scotland 
before he came to London, but I can see no evidence of this 
in his writings. Like Isaiah and Habakkuk, Carlyle does 
not give his reasons, he pours over his reader’s head a 
‘boiling cascade of objurgations, lamentations, violent 
asseverations. The result is sometimes magnificent poetry 
or rhetoric, but it is not argument or philosophy. The 
‘eascade is boiling with faith, not with reason. 


The art and style of Carlyle teach the same lesson, 

In short passages and in sentences he was often a mag- 

nificent writer. He was a great phrase-maker and often 

had that immediate sense of the right rhythm and right 
words which belongs to great poets :— 

‘*T see nobody ; I do not even read much. The old 

hills and rivers, the old earth with her star firmaments 


and burial-vaults, carry on a mysterious, unfathomable 
dialogue with me.”’ 


But his style, which was naturally “ natural ”? and vivid 
and descriptive, was turned by him deliberately into a 
terrific engine of prophecy. His pages become boiling 
cascades of words. The sentences beat upon your ears 
with such emphasis that eventually they cease to have 
meaning; they remain merely evidence of their author’s 
faith. The relation between emphasis and faith is insisted 
upon by Carlyle himself. Emphatic writing, he says to 
Mill, is the only fruitful mode of writing : ‘* emphasis in 
uttering, what is it but the natural result of entireness 
in believing? ” 
* * * 

All men, even prophets, can give reasons for their 
beliefs, but the important point is the relative place and 
intensity of each in their minds. A prophet finds reasons 
for his faith and a philosopher faith from his reason. That 
is why the Hebrew prophets and Carlyle seem to be nearly 
all faith and emphatic utterance. And it is here, I think, 
that Mrs. Hamilton misses the reason why Carlyle was more 
attuned to his own age than to ours. The Victorian age 
was an age of faith, of passionate beliefs; even the Vic- 
torian atheist believed passionately in atheism. It is true 
that to Carlyle his age seemed ‘‘ a despicable, sceptical, 
* supposing,’ weathercock, foundationless era,’? but that 
was only because he was a prophet and the ordinary man 
could not reach his level of passion and belief. Our present 
age is, as Mrs. Hamilton says, in ‘‘ a muddle, uncertain 
what we think, on nearly every issue of our lives—religion, 
politics, personal relations.”” The one thing which the 
present generation lacks is passionate faith, and to a scep- 
tical, faithless generation a prophet is completely useless. 
The more emphatic his utterance the more he fails to con- 
vince. When Voltaire in another sceptical age said of 
Habakkuk that he was “‘ capable of anything,’’ he passed 
the eternal judgment of the unbelieving upon the prophet— 
and Carlyle to us, like Habakkuk, is unconvincing, because 
he is capable of anything. 

* * * 

Carlyle is to-day undervalued as a writer, but not as 
a philosopher or prophet. He has no message for us, be- 
cause his only message is ‘‘ Believe! ’? and that is precisely 
what we cannot do. The more violently he shouts 
** Believe ! ’’ at us, the less are we inclined to believe. Not 
sharing his emotion, it seems to us grotesquely excessive. 
Also, being a prophet and not a philosopher, his message is 
vacillating and inconsistent except in so far as it is denun- 
ciation. Mrs. Hamilton can show quite successfully that in 
many ways he was ahead of his age in his attitude towards 
the problems of society, but she can only expiain away 
** Shooting Niagara ” as ‘* a tragic proof that no one can 
so fatally caricature and distort a teacher as himself.” 
But there is no essential difference between ‘Past and 
Present ” and ‘‘ Shooting Niagara.”? They are both the 
work of a prophet; in the one case we happen to agree 
with him, and in the other we do not. 

Lzronarp Woo tr. 
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REVIEWS 


A STUDY OF SWINBURNE 


A Study of Swinburne. By T. 


16s. 

Every page of this volume shows marks of long, patient, and 
loving study. The author claims “ no qualifications beyond 
those which the humblest student may acquire in thirty years 
of constant brooding over the subject ’’ ; but qualifications 
such as these are almost as rare in a critic as genius is, 
and thev would be sufficient in themselves, even if Mr. Welby 
had not considerable critical ability, to make this study an 
exceptional one. The author sets out to demonstrate ‘ that 
we have not attained to finality about Swinburne, and to 
expose, as far as I can, those qualities in him which I believe 
to be most characteristic.’’ In the first of these aims he will 
have everybody on his side, for no one would claim that the 
contemporary judgment on Swinburne is final ; but in pur- 
suing the second he says a number of things, interesting, 
perhaps, less for their novelty than for the fact that they 
are supported by a minute knowledge of the poet’s work, 
which leave little doubt that Swinburne was a greater poet 
than this age is willing to admit. The main aim of the book 
is, then, justified, and the author may be congratulated on 
his success. His championship of ‘‘ Bothwell’’ is unex- 
pectedly convincing ; his insistence that Swinburne was occa- 
sionally capable of great dramatic utterance is supported by 
sufficient evidence ; his claim that the poet’s passion for 
liberty was not so amorphous and undisciplined as it is 
taken to be must be conceded. His conception of Swinburne 
as the poet of liberty is not original, but it is insisted upon, 
qualified, and defined in a manner which throws new light 
upon Swinburne’s vast body of verse. 

Yet though ‘‘ thirty years of constant brooding ’’ is an 
admirable qualification for the task of assessing a writer, it 
has dangers, and the faults in Mr. Welby’s criticism are 
those of the specialist. His knowledge of literature seems to 
be wide, but he has studied Swinburne so much more inten- 
sively than the rest of poetry that his reading of him has 
a different quality, is on a different plane of sympathy and 
understanding ; and the poet emerges as a special case. 
So the author is inclined to write sometimes as if Swinburne’s 
philosophical ideas, of the collective divinity of mankind and 
so forth, were peculiar to him and not the property of other 
poets, several of whom treated them more definitely and 
significantly than Swinburne did. Again he is not content 
with the fact that Swinburne’s poetry occasionally showed 
‘*fundamental brain-stuff’’; he would almost make us 
imagine that this is a distinguishing characteristic of it. 
He is in sympathy, to take another instance, with Swin- 
burne’s passion for liberty ; yet it is not in censure, but 
rather with approval that he records how the poet *‘ developed 
a violent detestation of Gladstone when Irish Home Rule was 
championed by the betrayer of Gordon,’’ and how “in no 
circumstances could he turn against [England] in the spirit 
of the Little Englander or pro-Boer.”’ We are evidently 
expected to agree that this behaviour, in the enthusiast for 
Italian liberty and the ferocious enemy of kings, was con- 
sistent and admirable ; but here, one imagines, Mr. Welby is 
more concerned for Swinburne’s reputation than for his 
republican virtue. Again in finding excuses for Swinburne’s 
‘* naughty fun,’ ‘‘ Hyde Park ribaldry,”’ and “ ironical allu- 
sions to the chaste masterpieces of the Marquis de Sade,”’ the 
author has to quote in extenuation that the poet had ‘‘ a real 
abhorrence for nastiness, and protested with energy against 
the solemn and abject dirtiness of certain things in Zola.” 
And finally Mr. Welby’s charity to Swinburne has to support 
itself on an excessive censoriousness towards others. He 
speaks of ‘‘ the uneasy postures Tennyson assumed whenever 
there was the slightest fear of his being attacked, recognized, 
or ignored.’’ He sees in Meredith ‘‘ traits of snobbery, of 
cruelty, of fundamentally vulgar though brilliantly contrived 
self-assertion which it is impossible to observe without 
repulsion.’’ All this may be true ; yet how different is the 
tone when he comes to Swinburne’s treatment of Napoleon 
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III. ‘‘ The prayer,’’ he argues, ‘‘ that Napoleon III. may live 
till life seems worse than death, and beyond that, till death 
seems worse than life, the whole of that terrible supplication 
to death, culminating in the ferocious exultation over ‘ the 
descent into hell,’ ought to be intolerable.’’ But no; here 
‘‘ it is the incarnation of evil that is stamped upon, and by a 
divine avenger.’’ The attack on Napoleon III. should be 
forgiven, if only for its sheer absurdity ; but Mr. Welby is 
not content with that ; he actually approves it. This fault 
vitiates the book, and there is another; the author never 
speaks frankly about Swinburne’s private life. Yet if he 
had done so the air might have been cleared for good, and 
Swinburne could not suffer more from the explicit truth than 
he does from the present suppression. He emerges, as it is, 
as one of the most likeable characters of his generation; 
singleminded, generous, and, considering most of his contem- 
poraries, with a lack of hypocrisy which is almost startling. 
Mr. Welby ranks him too highly as a poet ; his appreciation 
is consistently excessive ; but if one makes allowance for 
this the book will be found more illuminating than most. 
The author’s knowledge of his subject seems to be exhaus- 
tive ; his criticism, when not vitiated by special pleading, 
is penetrating ; and the only thing which prevents his study 
from being definitive is his indulgence to a poet who did not 
need it. 


EDWIN Murr. 
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A History of the Ancient World. By MICHAEL ROSTOVTZEFF. 
Vol. I.—The Orient and Greece. Translated from the Russian 
by J. D. Durr. Illustrated. (Clarendon Press. 21s.) 

The Amarna Age: a Study of the Crisis of the Ancient World. 
By the Rev. JAMES BAIKIE. (Black. 12s. 6d.) ; 


THESE are both books which are ‘* popular "’ in the best sense. 
They are modestly written and are readable with pleasure 
and profit. Between them, they should perceptibly contribute 
towards making Ancient History live again. 

Professor Rostovtzeff’s book is the first of two volumes 
in which he proposes to cover the history of all civilizations— 
other than those of India and the Far East—from the fourth 
millennium B.c. to the fall of the Roman Empire. The value 
of this book (which is rendered in excellent English from a 
Russian original) lies chiefly in the perspective which it gives. 
It does not set out to make additions to our knowledge—as 
is done to great effect by other works of the same author, such 
as his ‘‘ Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire,” 
which the Clarendon Press published last year. It does, how- 
ever, reproduce one admirable feature of that book in the 
large number of good illustrations with explanatory rubrics 
by the author, who knows how to tell his story visually as 
well as through the written word. 

Mr. Baikie takes a particular situation in Egyptian 
History and places it in its setting—showing how the fortunes 
of Egypt were affected by the character and career of one 
individual—King Akhen-Aten—and by the action of the sur- 
rounding peoples, particularly the Hittites, whose leader, 
King Shubbiluliuma—an effective contrast to his contem- 
porary Akhen-Aten in every respect—knew how to make the 
most of the opportunity presented to him by the crisis in 
Egyptian affairs. Possibly Mr. Baikie makes too ambitious 4 
claim for his theme in calling it ‘‘ the crisis of the Ancient 
World ’’ ; for, after all, Ancient History, if we accept the 
extension given to it by Professor Rostovizeff and Professor 
Eduard Meyer and other contemporary scholars who have 
attempted to span it in comprehensive works, covers the life- 
history of more than half the civilizations which Mankind 
has yet produced. No doubt, the failure of Egypt or the 
failure of Akhen-Aten (in whichever terms we prefer to 
describe the crisis with which Mr. Baikie deals) did affect the 
fortunes of Mankind as a whole; but humanity always 
proves itself greater than any single person, nation, or civiliz 
ation, and, however deeply it may suffer from their errors of 
misfortunes, it invincibly endures each time when they miser- 
ably perish. The crisis of the Amarna Age was Egypt's 
funeral, not the World’s, and it would seem out of proportion 
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to suggest that this crisis ranked higher—either in tragic 
significance or in historical importance—than the several 
crises which similarly settled the fate of Sumerian civiliza- 
tion, or Syrian, or Greeco-Roman. 

On the other hand, the Amarna Age certainly does not 
rank lower than any other crisis in the history of civiliza- 
tions, Ancient or Modern. Witness the extraordinary 
achievement of the central figure, Akhen-Aten. After his 
premature death, the implacable priests of Amen shovelled 
him into an obscure grave and believed that they had buried 
him for ever. They did succeed in burying him for about 
three and a quarter millennia ; and then, in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century after Christ, when Western ex- 
cavators unearthed the city which Akhen-Aten had created 
and loved, the arch-heretic suddenly rose from the dead and 
rekindled in the modern world those passions which in 
his lifetime he had excited among his contemporaries. The 
‘acid test ’’ of Egyptologists—not as specialists, but as men 
—is their reaction to Akhen-Aten. Once get them on to this 
ground, and the most austere and “ scientific ’’ among them 
invariably give away the fact that Egyptologists, like Eng- 
lishmen, are born either little Liberals or little Conservatives. 
Not all the modern cult of scientific detachment and objec- 
tivity can restrain them from writing of Akhen-Aten with 
emotional hatred or emotional admiration—and thus the 
long-dead king has established his immortality as one of 
the very few great men whom Mankind has yet produced. 

One naturally compares him with other kings who have 
used their royal power to impose a religious revolution upon 
their subjects—an Acoka, a Julian, or an Akbar—yet in 
character or career or both he differs from all of these. 
While he resembles Julian in being a man of great sensi- 
bility and great strength of will who challenged the stars in 
their courses, his defeat is more tragic, for the victory of the 
Priesthood of Amen over Akhen-Aten was the victory of a 
corpse over a living man, whereas Julian was fighting to 
overthrow the chief living force, in his world in order to 
replace a dead religion upon its pedestal. Again, Akhen-Aten 
resembled Akbar in attempting to introduce a new mono- 
theism as the spiritual bond of a composite empire ; but 
Akhen-Aten sacrificed an inherited empire for the sake of 
his faith and died a young man, while Akbar had recon- 
quered an empire which had been lost by his father before 
he inaugurated the Din Ilahiyah as a hobby of old age. So 
Akbar’s empire lasted longer—at least by a few paltry 
generations, though there is a curious parallel between his 
deserted city of Fatehpur Sikri and Akhen-Aten’s deserted 
city at ‘* Tell el-Amarna”’ on the Nile. Perhaps the closest 
resemblance of the Egyptian is with the earlier Indian sove- 
reign, Acoka, who—like Akhen-Aten and unlike Akbar—was 
a man of peace and not of the sword. Acoka steadfastly re- 
fused to wage war after having witnessed the horrors of a 
single campaign ; and Mr. Baikie brings forward certain 
presumptive evidence that when Akhen-Aten omitted to fight, 
even for the preservation of his empire, he too was acting, 
at least in part, on principle. Acoka, however, was 
much less of a revolutionary than Akhen-Aten, both in tem- 
perament and in policy. It is true that Akhen-Aten did not 
thrust his universalistic monotheism upon the world without 
preparation. Mr. Baikie points out in a very interesting way 
how its germs had sprung naturally from the soil of tradi- 
tional Egyptian religion. All the same, Akhen-Aten’s religion, 
like Julian’s, was identified with, and therefore was over- 
thrown with, its royal apostle. Acoka, less presumptuous and 
more politic, identified himself with the teachings of a philo- 
sopher whose school had already proved its consonance with 
human nature by having maintained its existence for more 
than two centuries. Therefore, when Acoka’s empire 
perished, the fruits of his apostolate grew and multiplied. 
The impulse which he gave to Buddhism carried it across the 
Hindu Kush, and started it on a career which ended in its 
extraordinary conquest of China—hitherto impervious to 
foreign influence. The religion of the Aten had-no future, 
and in the Western world Akhen-Aten’s failure left the field 
free for the prophets of Jehovah. If the holp city of ‘ Tell 
el-Amarna*’ had become the fountain-head of Western 
religion instead of Jerusalem, the course of Western 
history would indeed have been considerably changed. 
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FICTION — 
Glad Ghosts. By D. H. LAWRENCE. (Benn. 1s.) 
Goodbye, Stranger. By STELLA BENSON. (Macmillan. 7s. 64d.) Met 
Four O’Clock. By MARY BORDEN. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Europe at Love. By PAUL MoRAND. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
The Sorrows of Elsie. By ANDRE SAVIGNON. Translated by R. J, jj] -——— 

DINGLE (Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 

The Odyssey of a Nice Girl. By RuTH Suckow. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) THE 1 
Early Autumn. By LouUIS BROMFIELD. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) The Yea 
Galahad, enough of his life to explain his reputation. By —Depar 

JOHN ERSKINE. (Nash & Grayson. 7s. 6d.) Me XIP 
S.P.Q.R. By PETER HASTINGS. (Holden. 7s. 6d.) 

Jew Siiss. A Historical Romance. By LION FEUCHTWANGER. f} AN Al 

Translated by WILLA and EDWIN Muir. (Secker. 10s.) ie 
RaNbDOoM fears that Mr. D. H. Lawrence had been carried - 
away from proportions by his strange fangled theories of 
solar-plexus intelligence and Hebrew or visceral emotion are 
dispelled by this novelette or long-short story. Excepting the] pypny 
careless beginning, it is a small masterpiece in its own way. By E. ' 
A dull dinner party in an oppressive country house becomes, oor : 
by sheer virtuosity of idea, a Platonic Banquet. His little ]] THE L 
group of people is awkward and repressed. It comprises a THE} 
titled husband and wife, dulled by the loss of all her young By Ger 
children, a mother-in-law whose spiritualistic beliefs arejj/ ESSAY 
miasmic, a colonel so frightened by his belief in the spiritual] Copy’ 
unhappiness of his dead wife that his second wife remains By Mrs 
a thwarted spinster. How Mr. Lawrence manages to vitalize - 
these poor ghosts of convention, to reform them by his new A Da 
synthesis of physical and spiritual love (which recalls the 
fervours of Spanish mysticism), is a mystery in itself. But 
he succeeds, and his people respond eloquently to a music | 
of pure idea, and stir us with a higher reality. All this is oe 
a triumph of that rare labour which Rossetti called funda. es 
mental brainwork. 

In contrast, ‘Goodbye, Stranger,’ may be calledjj THE | 
centrifugal. Miss Stella Benson has a sufficient reputation]}| THE ! 
now for brilliance and witty observation to convince us that]i THE § 
the modern method of making characters work out them-]] THE ! 
selves before us is not a labour-saving device. She takes 
several missionary people, presumably American, in China, 
and cleverly points their futility by native contrasts. The phen 
rapid and brilliant chatter carries us away. But fallacyf] sSTRAI 
underlies the illusion of complete reality. Dull people, GORG 
especially when they are isolated in small groups and know | 
each other inside out, do not talk so well or so vivaciously. 

So Miss Benson resorts to all sorts of phonetic dodges, THE 
mimicking drawl, mispronunciation, and personal catch- By Rot 
words. Miss Benson should be condemned to writing sonnets} THE | 
and dramatic dialogue for a lengthy period, in company with LAUN 
other brilliant modern writers. By Lor 

Mrs. Borden’s short stories are comparatively simple. a a 
We settle down comfortably to her book knowing that we will 
be given a dramatic situation, characters already formed, 
and appropriate dialogue. The first story is as punctual asf] perry 
its title. A mother awaits a visit from her married daughter, By Ro: 
who is thinking of divorcing her husband ; she, too, had been 
faced by the same problem in her youth and had shirked it; — 
her daughter does not arrive late. ‘‘ No Verdict’ is a mov By A. 
ing study of a poor little clerk who failed to carry out hi — 
share of a death compact. Mrs. Borden takes emotion angry 
liberties with the court scene, but the inarticulate struggle 
the mind of the condemned man, whose mean and miser wy 1 
physique and appearance arouse only contempt in hasty onf A LIT 
lookers, is powerful enough to make us very old-fashion FORT: 
and affected. By Ro: 

The Continental world of humour in which all women a HE 
accommodating needs no comment. The weakness of By Ke 
Morand’s book of gallantries is that it depends on place andj WITH 
accidentals for variety rather than on character. This A CH 
inevitable in a convention, similar to that of most Frenc By Ma 
farces, in which the unmatrimonial bed is common denomin 
tor. M. Morand has wit, a fanciful power of amusing s 
mary, ingenuity, and a modern insolence of assumption thal Song Boo 
is irresistible, but he has no more. His London story is TE! 
instance of racked ingenuity ; an intrigue in a hotel (via th 
fire escape), a Zeppelin raid, and a mediumistic materializaq py py 
tion of ectoplasm ; really unpleasant. There is always By E 
cherry in his maraschino for those who want it. 

If ‘La Tristesse d’Elsie’ is not stilted in style, Mr METHI 


Dingle’s preface must be regarded as better than his transl 
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Poetical Gifts 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 

The Years Between—Barrack Room Ballads—The Seven Seas—The Five Nations— 

—Departmental Ditties. 7s. 6d. net and 6s. net each volume. 
THE SERVICE Edition. In 10 volumes, 3s. net each. 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—VERSE 

6s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 

Selected by Str A. METHUEN. 6s. net; Leather, 7s. 
THE OPEN ROAD 


By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 10s. 
7s. 6d. net; Cloth, 6s. net. 


Armchair Gifts (Fssays) 
EVENTS AND EMBROIDERIES 





6d. net. 


6d. net. Also Pocket Edition, Leather, 





By E. V. Lucas. 6s. net. 

— OUTLINE OF SANITY 
y G. K. CHESTERTON. 6s. net. 

THE LITTLE ANGEL 

By Rosert Lynp. 6s. net. 
THE RETURN TO THE CABBAGE 

By GERALD GOULD. 6s. net. 
ESSAYS ON LITERATURE AND LIFE 

By A. CLutton Brock. 6s. net. 
CORN IN EGYPT 
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tion. Plymouth, which M. Savignon knows very well, is 
vivid and amusing seen through an alien temperament. Elsie 
is really a study of womankind rather than of an English 
girl in a poor district, and her eloquent thoughts are generic. 
Following a real instinct she preserves her virtue, only to 
fall a victim to brutal lust. The story is minutely powerful, 
but we feel our sensible stolidity imperilled by an invasion 
of temperament, as in reading Kaiser or Schnitzler. Who 
can fancy English sailors chopping off each other’s fingers, 
even in the tropical zone, as a method of casting lots for a 
sweetheart? 

The faster American life becomes, the slower American 
fiction is getting. The heroine of Mrs. Suckow’s book is an 
ordinary girl of a Middle West town, whose local talent 
comes to nothing. We have to meet all her relatives and 
friends. On page 100 she is still at school ; at page 300 she 
is home on a holiday from a girl's Academy in Chicago. In 
the fifty remaining pages she marries quietly. 

‘‘ Early Autumn "’ deals with a mature Chicago woman 
who is subjected to the New England aristocratic myth of 
her husband’s family. O’Hara, a cheerful, self-made Irish- 
man, opens a way of escape which she cannot take. O’Hara 
as a ward politician would have made a fine amusing 
character, but the author fails to rise above the refined con- 
vention to which he has limited himself. 

Another Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. Mr. 
Erskine’s method is one which most of us, perhaps, have 
discovered in undergraduate days and in college magazines. 
He omits description, which would be fatal in its incongruity. 
and sets his legendary characters to talk in a modern collo- 
quial fashion. Elaine, Launcelot, and Guinevere are obvious 
co-respondents ; divorce alone is lacking, and the super- 
ficiality of the humour betrays itself when Mr. Erskine has 
to mention the religious changes of his puppets. Mr. Erskine 
has occasional grace and wisdom, but his prolonged joke 
palls. His modernized Helen of Troy is popular, so there is 
nothing to stop him. 

“S.P.Q.R.” is a simple little story of a Northern 
gladiator in the time of Domitian, who might have become 
Emperor but for his barbaric failure to discriminate suffi- 
ciently in his romances. The speech is frank and colloquial, 
there is little local colour, and the occasional ‘‘ O Cesar” 
and that poor tag moriturus have a rather schoolboyish air. 

We have left the artillery last. Feuchtwanger’s romance 
of eighteenth-century Germany is a gigantic affair, swift yet 
crowded, with which we have little comparable in type. On 
the first page we are swept into a petty German State, with 
its rank, luxurious court life, its politics and intrigues, its 
pietistic, cabbalist and queer Protestant sectaries. Finance 
Minister of Karl Alexander, the Catholic Duke of a Protestant 
State, Josef Siiss pulls every string. Politician, opportunist, 
libertine, and provincial French exquisite, Siiss is a fascinat- 
ing figure. At the height of his power he discovers that he 
is of mixed birth, but partly from pride in having realized 
his ambition despite racial prejudice, partly through a 
thwarted nobility, he throws in his lot with the Jews. For 
tragic reasons he brings down the Duke he had made, and 
deliberately encompasses his own fall. The book teems with 
life. The translation could not be bettered. 

AUSTIN CLARKE. 


‘**A PROUD, RETIRING, 
FELLOW ” 
The Life and Letters of Tobias Smollett. By Lewis MELVILLE. 
With illustrations. (Faber & Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) 
A CONSIDERABLE amount of useful information has been col- 
lected in this book, and if the results are somewhat disap- 
pointing this is not altogether the fault of the author, who 
has been hampered through the inadequacy of his material. 
Little of Smollett’s correspondence has been preserved, and 
still less of his conversation ; yet it is doubtful whether 
further documentary evidence would reveal much more of 
the man. We know the main traits—honesty, generosity, 
sturdy independence—for so much may be gathered from 
half a dozen letters and as many quotations from the novels 
or critical notices. We recognize the general type; but 
where are those idiosyncrasies, those peculiar experiences 
and obiter dicta, which go to determine the individual per- 
sonality? Here our information is sadly deficient, Except 
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in his outbursts of temper, Smollett had the natural reserye 
of his countrymen, and would have furnished little copy 
to a Boswell. In a word, he is not a particularly govd 
subject for the biographer. 

With this qualification it may be readily acknowledged 
that Mr. Lewis Melville has produced a scholarly and a 
readable book, which justifies the publishers’ announcement 
of ‘‘the one and only modern study of Smollett.”” One 
salient fact at least emerges from his examination. Behind 
Smollett the humourist and novelist there is always the 
moralist and critic, intensely serious in his endeavour to 
provoke ‘‘ that generous indignation which ought to animate 
the reader against the sordid and vicious disposition of the 
world.”” The unwary reader of ‘‘ Roderick Random” or 
‘* Peregrine Pickle ’’ may indeed be forgiven if he fails to 
see this wheat among the tares; but the sincerity of the 
statement is corroborated by all that we know of Smollett’s 
life and character. He is most self-expressive when most 
acrimonious, and his ‘‘O tempora, O mores” is nearer the 
saeva indignatio of Swift than the impartiality of his con. 
teinporary and rival Fielding. Griffiths, ‘‘ the old Gentle. 
woman who directs the ‘ Monthly Review,’ ’’ venturing on 
personalities, gets good measure in return: ‘‘ We were will- 
ing that you should doze on, without interruption, in your 
old lethargy of sense, in your habitual privation of taste and 
intellect ; that under the shadow of your original dullness 
you should continue to expectorate your phlegm, and utter 
your reveries for the entertainment of deistical barbers and 
crazy anabaptists.’’ The same spirit animates many of the 
notices in the ‘‘ Critical Review,’’ to which Mr. Melville 
rightly devotes considerable attention as the most complete 
record of Smollett’s success in the domain of literary 
polemic. It literally seethes throughout the very long and 
violent letter to Hume Campbell, intended to serve as a 
poor substitute for personal assault, from which the novelist 
was induced to refrain ‘‘ only by the utmost persuasion.” 
Similarly, the correspondence from France is more abusive 
than informative: ‘‘ It is a very odd contrast between France 
and England ; in the former all the people are complaisant 
but the publicans ; in the latter there is hardly any com- 
plaisance but among the publicans’’; ‘‘ Everything here 
is done in a clumsy and slovenly manner, which is very 
disagreeable and even shocking to those accustomed to 
English neatness ; and there is a total want of delicacy in 
the manners of the people. They are generally cruel, but 
they have no sentiment ; and their ignorance and supersti- 
tion put me out of all patience.”’ 

This hauteur and independence of spirit, amounting at 
times to intolerance, colours all Smollett’s more personal 
writings, even when he is not trouncing an opponent. We 
meet it again in the preface to the ‘‘ Continuation of the 
Compleat History of England ’’ and in the dedicatory letter 
to William Pitt, addressed as ‘‘ not a sacrifice to interest, 
but a tribute to superior merit.’’ The impression we gather 
from this biography is that of a lonely man whc may, 
perhaps, have been inspired to write novels not merely by 
the realist’s observative faculty, but also by the romancer'’s 
desire for escape from the world of fact to that of fiction 
‘*T am equally averse to the praise and censure that belong 
to other men,” he writes to Dr. John Moore ; and the note 
of detachment especially predominates throughout the las 
letters, written after ill-health had compelled him to retire, 
whilst yet in his prime, from the arena of literary 
controversy. 

Mr. Melville’s study is biographical rather than critical; 
but his few generalizations upon the art of his author should 
not be missed. ‘** Humphry Clinker’ is so deliciously 
mature and kindly, as if the author, well aware that his 
end was near, was anxious to shake hands with all the 
world, friends and foes alike—politicians excepted—and bil 
it be of good cheer.’’ We should have liked more in this 
vein, more, too, on the development of Smollett’s art, his 
position and influence as a novelist. Perhaps Mr. Melville 
was restricted by the historical method of treatment whic) 
he adopted ; but this should not have persuaded him t 
leave his index as practically a list of persons, without any 
alphabetical references to literary works—an omission which 
must seriously inconvenience the reader. Still, we may } 


thankful for what has been given us—full sources for 
knowledge of Smollett the man, if only by sight. 
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With a preface by Professor Graham Wallas. 


CONTAINS AN INTIMATE RECORD OF THE ACTUAL WORK OF A 


ITS COMMITTEES, COMBINED WITH A 
CRITICAL STUDY OF ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT METHODS, 


A City Council from Within 


By E. D. SIMON, Ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








“* The book is written in a fine temper of local patriotism, with the object of arousing interest in 
local government . . . Mr. Simon need have no fear of boring his readers.’—The Times. 


‘A work of first-class importance.’”-—Manchester Guardian. 


‘In the highest degree singular and stimulating . . . Mr. Simon’s book will do more to make 
local government comprehensible to the general reader than any of the works which rank as standard 
authorities necessary for the specialist.".—The Municipal Journal. 
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CHRISTMAS IN 
THE SLUMS 


As you plan your Merry Christmas 
with its round of joyous festivities and 
present giving, don't forget the many 
dwellers in Dockland Slums, for whom 
there will be NO Merry Christmas 
party: NO Toy without your aid. 


the kiddies, 


Remember 


EXPECTING ! 
Think of the sick and lonely aged. 


Respond to your heart and be a Santa 
Claus or Fairy Godmother to some of 
these. 


Help us to make this a HAPPY 
Christmas in Slumland. 


MONEY : TOYS: SWEETS 


Address; The Rev. W. Noél Lambert, 
St. Gabriel’s Vicarage, Poplar, E.14. 


hopefully 
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A piece of constructive Christianity, deserving 
every support, 
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parte of the U.K. 
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Preside 


nt: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.Q. 
10,600 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
huve been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. 
3,000 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, etc. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 

Deputy Chairman: F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, ESQ 

164, SHAFTESBURY 





AVENUE, LONDON, 





W.C.2. 
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MR. LEAF ON BANKING 
Banking. By WALTER LEAF. (Williams & Norgate. 2s.) 


Mr. WALTER LeaF has contrived in his preface to give to the 
little book on ‘‘ Banking,’’ which he has contributed to the 
Home University Library, a controversial, almost a ‘* poli- 
tical,’ flavour. He is controversial because at the outset 
he flings down the gauntlet at the feet of those who support 
the commonly accepted modern doctrine that ‘the banks 
create credit.’’ And he verges on the ‘ political’ because 
his insistence on the view that it is not the deposit banks 
which create credit, but the State, is evidently designed as 
a refutation of the aims of the political party which founds 
on this alleged power of the banks the, claim that the banks 
should create ‘t consumers’ credits ’’ as a means of increasing 
tge purchasing capacity of the wage-earner and so of stimu- 
lating production. It is doubtful, however, whether the dif- 
ference between Mr. Leaf and his opponents is as great as 
either he or they think it is. Mr. Leaf holds that the joint 
stock banks can only “ create credit "’ in the sense that any 
lender of money does. Like any lender, they can only lend 
what they possess—their capital, plus so much more as they 
can borrow—their deposits. The other school maintains that 
since, when a bank lends A £1,000 in order that he may 
pay a debt to B, B always deposits that £1,000 with his bank, 
thereby increasing the total deposits of the banks taken in the 
aggregate by £1,000, therefore the loan to A “‘ creates” a 
deposit. Yet in the end it comes to much the same thing. 
Mr. Leaf, whose view seems to me the more logical of the 
two (since B need not re-deposit the £1,000 lent by the bank 
to A and transferred to him, but may if he chooses take it 
in legal tender money), does not deny the snowball prin- 
ciple, by wbich the banks, because they can borrow much 
can lend much. And the other side do not maintain that 
the banks can “ create credit’’ without limit. The only 
material point, which, of course, is not disputed by anyone 
who knows anything about banking, is that the banks cannot 
‘‘ create’ credit or make loans or accept deposits beyond 
a point which is more or less rigidly determined by the 
amount of the legal tender money of which they can obtain 
possession, or, in virtue of their deposits with the Bank of 
England, the immediate call. The banks cannot grant ‘‘ con- 
sumers’ credits ’’ without limit unless the Government puts 
them in the position to do so by creating sufficient currency, 
and, if the Government did so, it might very well be found 
that far from every bank loan creating a deposit the proceeds 
of many loans would through distrust be straightway drawn 
out in the form of gold. 

I fear that I have devoted a quite disproportionate 
amount of space to this controversial aspect of Mr. Leaf’s 
little book. As a matter of fact, its great merit is that it 
gives an admirably balanced account of the British banking 
system as it exists to-day. The picture Mr. Leaf paints is 
one in which the impression of wood and the impression of 
trees are delicately harmonized, an attainment only possible 
to a draftsman possessing both the highest technical skill 
and a minute and intimate knowledge of every tree in the 
wood and every leaf on each tree. A few isolated points of 
special current interest which he makes may be mentioned 
here. In his account of the Bank of England, Mr. Leaf notes 
that it is barely fifty years since the ‘‘ Central Banking 
idea,”’ which to us is so fundamental, first sprang into exist- 
ence, for in his ‘‘ Lombard Street,’’ published in 1873, 
Bagehot, after asserting that ‘‘ the directors of the Bank are 
in fact, if not in name, trustees for the public,’’ had to admit 
that ‘‘ so far from there being a distinct undertaking on the 
part of the Bank directors to perform this duty, many of 
them scarcely acknowledge it, and some altogether deny it.” 
Students of currency technique will observe that Mr. Leaf, 
in opposition to the orthodox view, pleads strongly for the 
abandonment by this country of the fixed fiduciary issue and 
the substitution of the more elastic system of a percentage 
gold cover with a graduated tax on exceptional excess issues 
of paper currency. Those who are inclined to criticize the 
policy of the banks in reducing their rate on short deposits 
from 1} to 2 per cent. below Bank rate will be interested in 
Mr. Leaf’s admission that this widening of the margin has 
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made it more difficult for the Bank of England to make its 
rate ‘ effective.” And finally, as a challenge to the pessi- 
mists who believe that London is fast losing its position of 
world’s banker, may be quoted Mr. Leaf’s assertion that 
‘the American banks are coming more and more to employ 
their short money in the London bill market for want of one 


of their own.” O. R. Hopson. 


PLAIN AND COLOURED 
in Black and White. By SYDNEY HOLLAND, VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD. 
(Arnold. 21s.) 
Lord Birkenhead. By EPHESIAN. (Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d.) 


AT the age of seventy-two, Viscount Knutsford looks back 
upon a life of eager and varied activity, and though his 
volume is essentially one of reminiscences, and not an auto- 
biography in the truer sense, it is above the average of its 
kind in interest and style. It gives us not merely the con- 
ventional gossip about notabilities, but a vivid idea of the 
changing social conditions during the period covered. The 
author was one of twin brothers, and his mother died at 
their birth. His father, a prominent political figure of his 
day, married as his second wife a daughter of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan ; and Viscount Knutsford’s earliest recollection is 
that of being taken as a child of four to see Macaulay, who 
gave his young visitor ‘‘ jelly on a hot plate,’’ which made 
the rapidly melting delicacy ‘“‘ very hard to corner.” A 
slightly later memory is that of staying at Knutsford—where 
the sedan-chair as a normal means of transit still survived— 
with two great-aunts who were the heroines of ‘‘ Cranford.” 
On leaving a preparatory school where he was very unhappy, 
the author was sent to Wellington, then under the headship 
of Benson, the future Archbishop, who, we are told, had an 
ungovernable temper, which found vent for itself in frequent 
canings. In 1873 the writer went up to Trinity Hall, and at 
Cambridge “‘ life opened” to him. He worked hard enough 
to take Law Honours, and distinguished himself in rowing 
and swimming, in both of which he long remained an 
enthusiastic and proficient amateur. 

As a barrister, Viscount Knutsford was fairly successful, 
two of his most notable cases being the Lefroy and Lamson 
murders. The Law, however, accidentally opened up for 
him commercial (and more profitable) opportunities. He 
became a Dock director, and, while acting in that capacity, 
he was led, again by chance, into his true life’s work as 
hospital organizer and ‘‘champion beggar.’’ Always a 
friend of the poor—he was in his earlier days a pioneer of 
coffee taverns—Viscount Knutsford had occasion to visit 
a dock labourer who lay, severely injured, in the Poplar 
Hospital ; and he was so horrified by the conditions prevail- 
ing there that he determined to remedy them. His success 
brought him an invitation to join the London Hospital Com- 
mittee, with which he began his long connection in 1896. 
The appalling inefficiency even of the ‘‘ London” at that 
time is hardly credible to-day ; and the vast strides made 
during the last thirty years are described by the author with 
enthusiasm and legitimate pride. His hospital work brought 
him into close touch with the ‘‘ down-and-outers ”’ at. one end 
of the social scale, and with Royalty at the other end, and 
glimpses of the underworld are interspersed in his pages 
with intimate pictures of life at Sandringham and the Danish 
Court. Memories of deer-stalking and grouse-shooting add 
further diversity to his simple, modest reeord, which through- 
out is full of good humour and lively anecdote. 

While Viscount Knutsford portrays Kings and Queens 
as human beings, ‘‘ Ephesian ’’ writes of Lord Birkenhead 
as though he were Royalty. It is just possible, of course, 
that this late Lord Chancellor, into whose private as well as 
public life we are admitted, possesses all the virtues and 
graces attributed to him. But ‘‘ Ephesian”’ is too free with 
his superlatives to carry conviction. It is only fair to add 
that his earlier chapters, dealing with the youthful struggles 
and successes of ‘‘ Don’t-care Smith,’’ have their mild 
interest ; and for law students there is a useful summary 
of some of the more important cases in which Lord Birken- 
head has given judgment. 
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THE BURNEYS 


Fanny Burney and the Burneys. 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 


Edited, with introduction, by 
(Stanley Paul. 16s.) 


‘‘ AND the Burneys”’ is the more justifiable part of this 
book ; Fanny Burney appears to little advantage in it. The 
omission of those portions of the diary and the letters now 
printed here, from the last two volumes of the Diary of 
Mme. d’Arblay, does not seem to have been altogether ill- 
advised. Even at their best the later volumes of the Diary 
are disappointing. Royalty and aristocracy having taken 
the place of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale, and matrimony 
pruned her spirits, Fanny's superficiality becomes patent. 
In these additions she is mainly employed in “ finding great 
and true satisfaction in the elegant society ’’ in which she 
mixes. ‘‘ Another lady who . .. was so good as to find me 
upon my arrival (in Paris in 1803) was Madame de la Fayette. 
She mounted up to our apartment, though almost lame, 
from the result of her long confinement in the dungeon at 
Olmutz, to invite me herself to spend a week at la Grange.”’ 
Mme. d’Arblay is vastly obliged to the dungeon at Olmutz for 
emphasizing the honour done to her by Mme. de la 
Fayette. The wheels of sensibility, built originally for the 
fairy-tale world of ‘* Evelina,’’ have ceased to grip on any 
earth. The letter on Mrs. Thrale’s marriage to Piozzi, how- 
ever, is admirable. ‘‘ She was neither of an age nor a dis- 
position to be seduced... though how she could be so 
bewitched I have never been able to fathom. He was an 
itinerant musician, admirable in his profession, but without 
any other recommendation. And she cared not for music! ”’ 
It might be Elizabeth Bennet speaking. 

Susan Burney, whose letters are punctuated almost 
entirely with dashes, knew a little of the foreshortening of 
haste, but nothing of the foreshortening of art, and ten 
average pages leave one as wise as a hundred. (Mr. Brimley 
Johnson prints nearly two hundred.) But in between 
domestic trivialities, ‘‘ violent swelled faces ’’ and other ail- 
ments, and lavishly affectionate messages, her children live 
and speak, as delicately felt and convincing as the drawings 
by Edward Burney illustrating the book. And the last letters 
from Ireland stand by themselves. Her comfortless exile 
(‘‘ Beyond the town... we see the sea. I have not yet 
made my peace with it.’’) and her sincere friendship with 
Jane Brabazon—whom her husband was openly pursuing— 
make an odd and moving story. 

The Burney family seem to have possessed mental 
vitality rather than intellectual power, and their artistic 
talent was never transmuted into genius. Richard Burney, 
Fanny’s uncle, had ‘‘ a rooted dislike to idleness: and when 
he had nothing else to do he amused himself with writing 
poetry.”” He and Dr. Burney were the first of the clever 
Burneys, and the persistence of the family vitality and talent 
down the generations is indeed remarkable. But the book 
would have been more entertaining with more of Mr. 
Brimley Johnson on the Burneys and a great deal less of the 
Burneys on themselves. 


ONE OF THE CONQUERORS 


Pedro de Valdivia: Conqueror of Chile. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM. (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Tue Spanish conquest of South America has already supplied 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham with subjects for several books. 
His latest one deals with the last and most distant territory 
to be explored and subjugated by Spain. Chile, yielding no 
such hoards of mineral wealth as Mexico and Peru, is also 
less rich in the material of which romance is made. The 
personality of Pedro de Valdivia is in no way outstanding 
amongst minor conquerors, although Mr. Graham somewhat 
hyperbolically pronounces him ‘an archetype of all the 
elemental qualities nature implants in man.’’ True, he 
lacked opportunity for an initial display of heroism com- 
parable to Pizarro’s challenge to his followers to cross from 
safety into hardship over a line traced on the sand. Chile 
was thrown as a sop to Almagro during the dispute over 
Peru, and only on the abandonment of this first expedition 
was Valdivia sent out, already entitled Governor of Chile, 
by Pizarro. 
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Little would have been known of Valdivia’s activities 
during the conquest, without his own detailed and rambling 
dispatches to Charles V. These five letters, in which sim. 
plicity and bombast, submission and self-assertion, are 
curiously blended, occupy nearly half the volume. They 
form the main source, supplemented by more exiguous con- 
temporary records, of Mr. Graham’s necessarily brief 
biography. It is largely on their evidence that he claims for 
his hero not only loyalty, but religious faith and unselfish 
motives (qualities, by the way, that are doubtfully 
‘*elemental ’’). But noble words are not always borne out 
by actions, and if the conversion of the Indians was really 
Valdivia’s aim it was hardly to be forwarded by cutting off 
the hands and noses of two hundred captured Araucanians 
as an ‘act of justice ’’—for which deed, as Mr. Graham 
points out, his death at the Indians’ hands was a_ just 
revenge. Concerning motives, we read that ‘“ his fall was 
brought about by avarice,’’ although on an earlier page he 
is credited with ‘‘ aims widely differing from those that 
swayed Pizarro and Cortes with their thirst for gold.’’ Mr, 
Graham is intent on balancing the scales evenly between 
Spaniard and Indian; but the method of transferring 
weights from one pan to the other sets up a perpetual 
oscillation, which blurs the significance of his narrative. 
Perhaps, after all, our interest in conquerors is on the wane; 
mankind has so many aims beyond the conquest of territory 
and the subjugation of men. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


ANOTHER admirable anthology, ‘‘ The Oxford Book of 
Eighteenth-Century Verse,’’ chosen by D. Nichol Smith 
(8s. 6d.), is published by the Clarendon Press. 

Messrs. Peter Davies publish a reprint of ‘‘ The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,”’ the autobiographical work by F. T. Pal- 
grave, first published in 1858 (6s.), and the Clarendon Press 
a new edition of ‘‘A Memoir of Jane Austen,’’ by James 
Austen-Leigh (7s. 6d.). Other autobiographical books are: 
‘My Fifty Years,’’ by H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of Greece 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) ; ‘‘ Bishop Cassels,’’ by Marshall Broom- 
hall (C.I.M. and R.T.S., 6s.) ; and ‘‘ A Playgoer’s Wander- 
ings,’’ by H. W. Walbrook (Parsons, 10s. 6d.). 

Two interesting books on China are published by the 
Student Christian Movement: ‘‘ China To-day Through 
Chinese Eyes,’ by T. C. Chao and six other Chinese (2s. 6d.), 
and ‘‘ Chinese Religious Ideas,”’ by Dr. P. J. Maclagan (6s.). 

Messrs. Allen & Unwin publish a revised and enlarged 
edition of Duruy’s well-known ‘‘ General History of the 
World ”* (18s.). 

Some interesting books of a medical nature are: ‘ Out- 
witting Middle Age,”’ by Dr. Carl Ramus (Allen & Unwin, 
7s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Why Tuberculosis Exists,’’ by R. G. Lovell (Bale 
& Danielsson, 6s.) ; ‘‘ Health,’’ a textbook for Schools, by 
M. Avery (Methuen, 6s.). 

‘* A Varsity Career,’’ by B. Dennis Jones (Heffer, 3s. 6d.), 
discusses the value of a University education, and is written 
for parents and undergraduates. 

‘* The New Book of Trees,’’ by Marcus Woodward (Phil- 
pot, 12s. 6d.), gives a useful account of English trees from 
the botanical, historical, and literary points of view, and is 
illustrated. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS. 


THE approach of Christmas is heralded in the gramophone 
records, for there is something this month to suit all tastes. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature is the number and 
quality of the piano records. Chopin's twenty-four Preludes, 
Op. 28, in an album (Four 12-in. records. DB957-960. 8s. 6d. 
each), can be recommended as a Christmas present, for the 
performer is M. Cortot, who plays beautifully, and the record- 
ing is as good as anything we have heard for the piano. Ther 
there is another album containing Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte 
Concerto Mo. 1 in B flat minor, Op. 23, played by Mark 
Hambourg and the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra. (Four 12-in. 
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MEMOIRS ora COURT 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
by RICHARD N. SPEAIGHT 


(Illus. in Photogravure and line, 21/- net) 


** Many interesting people, and among them a number 
of Royalties, appear in the lively reminiscences.’’—D. Mail. 
** Amusing.’’—Star. ‘* Most interesting.’-—S. Chron. 


NIPPON 
ty LOUIS COUPERUS 


Author of “ Eastward,” etc. 
75 beautiful illustrations, 21/- net 


‘“ Travel pictures glowing with colour of China and 
Japan.’’—Daily Chronicle. ‘* A gracious and illuminating 
book . .. delightful . . . vivid pictures.’’—Sunday Times. 
** Brilliantly written.’"—Scotsman. 


CEDARS, SAINTS & 
SINNERS IN SYRIA 
y E. S. STEVENS 


| Author of “ By Tigris and Euphrates.” 


‘* A well-written and informative travel book, revealing 
the life and customs in Syria to-day.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Unusually interesting. A charming and well studied 
account.’’—Star. ‘‘Excellent.’’—Bir. Post. (Mus. 21/- net.) 


LONDON : HURST & BLACKETT Ltd- 
Paternoster House, E.C.4. MM 
























































THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


The Quarterly Fournal of the ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 
DECEMBER, 1926. 





CONTENTS : 

THE LAWS OF RETURNS UNDER COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS. By Prof. P. Sraffa. 
BRITISH EXPORT TRADE. By A. W. Flux. 

THE COAL PROBLEM AS SEEN BY A COLLIERY 
OFFICIAL, By Alfred Morgan. 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES AND THE SKILLED WORKER. 
By O. Vlasto. 

THE HOLDING COMPANY IN AMERICAN PUBLIC 

UTILITY DEVELOPMENT. 

By Prof. M. C. Waltersdorf. 
AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ROME. By W. E. Heitland. 


Price Six Shillings net. 


London : Macmillan & Co. Ltd., St. Martin’ s St.,W.C.2 











Applications for Fellowship to THE SECRETARY, Royal 
Economic Society, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C.2. 








Annual Subscription, £1 1 0. The subscription includes the 
quarterly Economic Journal, an Economic History Series, and 
sundry important publications at reduced prices. Life 
Composition, £10 10 o. 




















BOWES, CAMBRIDGE 
Books for Christmas Gifts 
suited to all ages and tastes. 


llInstrated Catalogue on application. 


1&3 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
Telegrams, Bowes, Cambridge. Teiephone 408 











S TO BOOK-BUYING 


Since at this time of the year there is a strong compulsion 
towards the buying of books ; and since there are many books 
and therefore some need for guidance, we have compiled the 
following lists and commentaries for which we invite applica- 


tion. They will be found reliable and helpful. 


(1) The Christmas Catalogue. 
(2) The Book of the Fairy Godmother. 
(3); Signed Sets for Presentation. 


These are free, apply to :— 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, Ltd. : 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
350, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 1223. 















To Book-Collectors 





ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO, 
140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 





Telegraphic and Telephones : 
Cable Address: * (Strand) Central 1515: 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774. 
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records. D1130-1133. 6s. 6d. each.) This is a brilliant work 
and is played with tremendous spirit and emphasis by Mark 
Hambourg; occasionally the distortion of sound to which 
the notes of the piano are peculiarly liable on the gramophone 
is disturbing. Mark Hambourg also gives us two excellent 
solo records; Chopin’s Polonaise in A major, Op. 40, No. 1, 
and Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C sharp minor (12-in. record. 
C1292. 4s. 6d.) and Chopin's Ballade No. 1 in G minor, Op. 
23 (12-in. record. C1290. 4s. 6d.). 

Among “celebrity ’’ records Chaliapine’s singing of 
Mussorgsky’s ‘‘ Song of the Flea’ and ‘‘ Slander is a Whis- 
pering Zephyr "’ from ‘‘ The Barber of Seville *’ (12-in. record. 
D.B.932. 8s. 6d.) must take a high place. Kreisler’s aston- 
ishing technique comes through in two violin solos, though 
the music is thin, Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘ Marguerite’’ and Lehar’s 
Serenade. (10-in. record. D.A.815. 6s.) 

There are some very good orchestral records. Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, played by the Royal Opera Orchestra 
under Mr. Goossens (Three 12-in. records. C1294-6. 4s. 6d. 
each), shows how enormously recording has improved lately 
if it is compared with a previous recording of the H.M.V. 
The Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Coates, gives an excel- 
lent performance of the Tannhauser Overture and the 
‘“ Dance of Apprentices ’’ from ‘‘ The Meistersingers ’’ (Two 
12-in. records. D1138-9. 6s. 6d. each), and Sir Landon 
Ronald and the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra of Debussy’s 
‘* Prélude 4 l’Aprés-midi d'une Faune.”’ (12-in. record. D1128. 
6s. 6d.) 

The best organ record is a magnificent ‘‘ Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor ”’ of Bach, played by G. D. Cunningham on 
the Kingsway Hall Orchestra. (C1291. 4s. 6d.) Other organ 
records are ‘‘ Noél’’ of Clérambault and ‘ Dialogue ”’ of 
Daquin, played by M. Marcel Dupre on the Queen’s Hall 
organ (D1137. 6s. 6d.), ‘‘ Twilight Melody ’’ and ‘‘ Marche 
Festive,’’ played hy Mr. Beale. (B2363. 3s.) 

Special Christmas fare is provided in ‘‘ Christmas Day 
with the Savoy Orpheans "’ (B5157. 3s.) and ‘‘ Festive Melody 
and Savoy Christmas Medley,”’ played by Reginald Foort on 
the organ. (B2380. 3s.) Light music also includes ‘‘ The 
Fairest of the Fair’’ and ‘‘ Stars and Stripes,’’ marches by 
Sousa’s band (B2370. 3s.) ; ‘‘ Smilin’ Through ” and ‘ Jus: 
Because the Violets,’ sung by Walter Glynne, tenor (B2372. 
3s.); and the following foxtrots: ‘‘ Way Down Home” and 
‘* Follow Your Footsteps,’’ Savoy Havana (B5152) ; ‘‘ Trudy ”’ 
and ‘St. Louis Blues,’’ Paul Whiteman (B5162); ‘‘ Tenderly "’ 
and ‘‘ That’s Annabelle,’ Art Landry (B5163) ; ‘‘ Brown Eyes 
in Your Dreams "' and ‘* Silver Rose,’’ Jack Hylton (B5146) 
all 3s. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS. 


Saint-Saén’s Concerto for violoncello, Op. 33, is among 
his most celebrated works, and it contains some charming 
music. As played by Mr. Squire and the Hallé Crchestra 
under Sir Hamilton Harty, it can be recommended to gramo- 
phonists. (Three 12-in. recerds. L1800-2. 6s. 6d. each.) Mr 
Squire has never recorded better than on these records. 

The Columbia have two very good single movements 
from Quartets. The Lener Quartet give an exquisite perform- 
ance of the Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet 
in D, Op. 11. (12-in. record. L1803. 6s. 6d.) The Catterall 
Quartet plays the third movement of Beethoven’s Op. 18, 
No. 5. (12-in. record. 1914. 4s. 6d.) 

The chief orchestral records are a fine performance of 
Beethoven's Egmont overture by the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bow Orchestra and Willem Mengelberg (12-in. record. 
L1789 6s. 6d.) and of the Adagietto from Mahle:’s Fifth 
Symphony, by the same orchestra and conductor. (12-in. 
record. L1798. 6s. 6d.) The latter is interesting because 
Mahler’s music is little known and rarely, if ever, recorded 
here. Both these records were made in the Amsterdam con- 
cert hall and speak well for its acoustics. 

Mr. Lionel Tertis plays two viola solos with great skill, 
‘*La Gitana”’ by Kreisler and Air on G string by Sulzer (10-in. 
record. D1554. 4s. 6d.), and Leslie England two piano solos, 
Sinfing’s ‘‘ The Rustle of Spring’’ and Grieg’s ‘‘To the 
Spring.”’ (10-in. record. 4114. 3s.) 

The Sheffield Choir give us ‘‘ Lift up Your Heads ”’ and 
‘“ And the Glory of the Lord” from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ” 
(12-in. record. 9144. 4s. 6d.), and the B.B.C. a spirited per- 
formance of the Soldier’s Chorus and ‘“‘ ’Gainst the Power "’ 
from Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.’’ (12-in. record. 9143. 4s. 6d.) 

Seasonal music is provided in Coleridge-Taylor’s Christ- 
mas Overture, played by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
(12-in. record. 9137. 4s. 6d.) and Organ Medley of Christmas 
Hymns and Carols, played by C. Raybould on the organ. 
(12-in. record. 9139. 4s. 6d.) 

Miss Dora Labrette sings ‘‘ Dream o’ Day Jill ’’ and ‘‘ Die 
Bekehrté.’’ (10-in. record. D1555. 4s. 6d.) 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


T HE Ministry of Transport is working overtime drafting 
a Bill by which it is intended ‘‘ to amend the present 
law relating to motor vehicles.”’ 

That the new measure will alter the existing law is cer- 
tain, but whether it will mend matters from the motorist’s 
point of view depends upon the interest we owner-drivers are 
prepared to take in the matter. 

The Automobile Association has issued a questionnaire 
which I hope will command more than the usual amount of 
attention and be followed up by personal representations 
made direct to Members of Parliament. 

The main battle when the new Bill comes before the 
House will be on the method of taxation. The A.A. ‘‘ submits 
that as long as motor cars are taxed for road costs the 
governing principle should be that the amount of each in- 
dividual tax is proportionate to the extent to which the 
vehicle uses the road.’’ I cannot understand the mentality 
of people who refuse to accept this view. To place the tax on 
horse-power alone is stupid. I know an invalid lady whose 
45 h.p. car is never used except to take her out occasionally 
for an hour or two. That car does not average fifty miles a 
week, but from the owner over 17s. weekly is exacted towards 
the wear and tear of the roads. 

There are thousands of owner-drivers who have little or 
no chance to go motoring except at week-ends and during 
holidays. Why should they be taxed at the same rate as 
neighbours who run 500 or more miles every week? 

The pound-per-horse-power levy is resented because it 
offends a Britisher’s sense of justice, and the sooner it is 
repealed the better. 

I wonder if the Ministry of Transport could tell us how 
many old cars of twenty or more horse-power are entirely 
out of commission because the present system of taxation 
prevents them from changing hands? If the tax were trans- 
ferred to petrol, tens of thousands of these big cars would be 
kept in occasional use, and there would always be some kind 
of a market for them. 

For the sake of the motor industry it would be a good 
thing if every family possessed of one car bought another. 
In thousands of cases they are deterred only by the existing 
method of taxation. 

Should there be a Speed Limit? Question No. 2 in the 
A.A. Inquiry Form is, ‘“‘ Are you in favour of the abolition of 
the maximum speed limit of twenty miles an hour for private 
motor cars and motor cycles? ”’ 

It is a bad principle to retain laws which do not com- 
mand the respect even of our law makers, and if Parliament 
has any respect for itself it will abolish the speed limit 
entirely. Pace in itself is not a public danger either on land 
or sea or in the air, but the man who drives a vehicle of any 
description, however fast or however slow, owes a duty to 
other road users. Let Parliament impress that point upon 
everybody—cyclists and country waggoners included—and 
stiffen the penalties for infringement. 

Logically I can find no reason for retaining local speed 
limits. My experience is that the main object they serve is in 
giving ‘‘ road-hogs’’ a chance to pass more considerate 
drivers! The only test in the village, as in the town, or on the 
main highways, should be the public safety. Those who 
neglect that do so at their peril, and the police have power 
already to deal with offenders. 

To fine a motorist for his inability to produce a licence 
when he has inadvertently left it at home is an act of bar- 
barism. The A.A. suggests that if the licence is produced 
within three days the law should be satisfied. And why not? 

It will surprise many people to learn that the A.A. has 
so far been unsuccessful in its efforts to secure the conviction 
of persons guilty of using a car or motor cycle without the 
owner’s permission, even when serious accidents have re- 
sulted! I wonder what foreigners think of the British legis- 
lature and the British public when they read of such defects 
in our jurisprudence. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognised 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an owner-driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 


to the Motor Editor, THE Nation AND THE ATHENUM, 38, 
Great James Street, Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
IRON AND STEEL—AN OIL COMPARISON— RUBBER SHARES—CHINESE LOANS. 


T the end of last month the Investors’ CHRONICLE 
A inaes for all Stock Exchange securities (100=Decem- 

ber 81st, 1923) showed, at 121.8, a falling off of .6 
from the high record for all time, which was reached at the 
end of October. We refer to these index numbers each 
month, as in this way the Stock Exchange position can be 
seen in true perspective. For example, in the gilt-edged 
group the index for corporation stocks discloses the fact that 
these stocks are selling on an average at a lower level than 
at any time since 1921. Long-dated 5 per cent. British 
corporation stocks can now be bought at about 99 to yield 
£5 Os. 6d., while long-dated British Government securities 
are selling at prices to yield £4 15s. Again, in the ‘* second- 
class business ’”? group the index for coal shares, having 
risen by 4.5 to 94.1, appears at a higher level than that 
reached after the coal strike of 1921 (90.8). The index for 
iron and steel shares, having risen by 5.6 to 69.6, is slightly 
higher than the level ruling at the end of last year. These 
indices are a reminder that coal and iron and steel shares 
cannot be bought, in spite of the most severe industrial 
crisis which this country has ever suffered, at anything like 
bargain prices. For example, the Ordinary shares of Consett 
Tron, a company which for the year ending March 81st, 
1926, made a loss of £286,000 and has paid no dividend 
since an interim of 2} per cent. late in 1924, are standing at 
no less than 18s. 8d. It is admitted that there are no more 
efficient iron and steel works or more up-to-date coal by- 
products plant in the country than those of Consett Iron, but 
even so, at 18s. 8d. the “* lock-up ”’ must be regarded as 
fully priced. Richard Thomas, for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30th, 1926, made a net profit of £5,988, against 
£226,000 in the previous year and £419,000 for 1923-24. 
No dividend has been paid on the Ordinary shares since 
2} per cent. in 1925. Yet the shares stand at 9s. 6d., in 
spite of the fact that during at least half its present trading 
year the company will still be affected by the high prices for 
fuel. Dorman Long has paid no dividend on its Ordinary 
shares since 1921, and its cash position has been, to say the 
least, extremely weak. Yet its Ordinary shares, which 
are perhaps a longer “‘ lock-up ” than Richard Thomas, 
stand at 10s. 6d. Less inviting still is the price of South 
Durham Steel. For the year ended September 30th, 1926, 
this company has just reported a loss of £17,651, as com- 
pared with a profit of £68,000 for the previous year. To 
pay a dividend of 5 per cent. on the Ordinary shares this 
company has had to draw upon past accumulated profits. 
Yet these shares stand at 50s. to yield only 2 per cent. 


* * * 


An appreciation of the fact that the index for the oil 
group was higher at the end of November than at any 
previous time since the boom period of 1919 should cause 
investors to be extremely wary in making a purchase of oil 
shares. The index for the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
showed a rise of nearly 40 points in the month, while that 
for Shell remained practically stationary. Both Shell and 
Anglo-Persian ordinary shares stand at slightly over 4}. 
The first pays 22} per cent., tax free, and the second 17} 
per cent., less tax. The first gives a return of almost 5 per 
cent., free of tax, and the second of £8 18s., less tax. The 
first, however, gives no great prospect of capital apprecia- 
tion above £5 within the next year, while in the case of 
the second an appreciation of over 5} is not impossible. 


* + * 
The index for rubber shares in November fell by 22.2 to 


180.2, the lowest level reached since August, 1925, when 
the rubber boom began to emerge. For the speculative 


investor who can afford to wait, the shares of some of the 
first-class rubber-producing companies must appear tempt- 
ing. The rubber share market has recently been depressed 
by the fall in the price of the commodity, which has touched 
1s. 54d. per Ib., the lowest price for nearly two years, 
Trade demands are low, especially American, and the com. 
modity has probably been “‘ beared ”’ on the Colonial Office 
decision not to abolish the existing unused export coupons, 
As regards America, the reclaiming of used rubber is the 
main cause of the weak demand for. crude, but the recent 
decline in the output of the automobile industry may be 
contributory. It is not, however, possible repeatedly to 
reclaim rubber, and the stocks of rubber in America for 
** first reclaim ”’ are believed to be low. A pool has now 
been formed by some of the largest American tyre and 
motor manufacturers for the purchase of rubber in large 
quantities ‘* to stabilize the price.”’ This is given out as 
the American counterpart of the British Restriction scheme, 
but it may be simply an attempt to “* corner ”’ the floating 
supplies of rubber. In any case, it is unlikely to lead at 
this stage to lower commodity prices. The following shares 
might be selected as among the best investments in the 
rubber market :— 


Yield 
per cent, 
£13 7¢@ 


Price. 
67s. 6d. 


Last Divs. 
20% 

Int. (Jan.) 
25% 
Final (Sept.) 

123% 


Bajoe Kidoel (£1 shares) ... 


United Serdang (2s. shares) 6s. 


Final (Feb.) 
10% 

Int. (Sept.) 
20 


Final (April) est. 


Dusun Durian (£1 shares) £15 


United Sua Betong 
(£1 shares) ... 15% 
Int. (Oct.) 
40% 
Final (May) 
10% 
Int. (Sept.) 
20% 
Final (May) est. 


£12 


Grand Central (£1 shares) £13 13 


* * * 


Holders of Chinese loans should not be shocked to read 
in the Press that one of the posters published in Hankow 
by the Labour Political Bureau said: ‘* Take back the 
Maritime Customs.”? It may be assumed that the collec- 
tion of the Maritime Customs will go on at those ports” 
where there is adequate naval or military protection. There 
are three loans secured directly on the Maritime Customs—_ 
4 per cent. 1895 (French Gold Loan), 5 per cent. 1896, and_ 
4$ per cent. 1898—and there is a fourth, the 5 per cent. | 
1918, which is secured on the surplus of the salt tax and 
the surplus of Maritime Customs. In 1925 the Maritime 
Customs revenue amounted to £10,500,000 and the service 
of the three Customs loans to £2,599,965. The Times of | 
December 2nd stated that the latest information regarding 
the yield of the Customs revenue did not indicate any 
danger of default on the bonds secured on it. The prices* 
at which these four loans are standing and the yields per 
cent. are as follows :— 


Yield. 
To final At average 
Redemption. Life. © 
13 15 0 
11 4a 
J 
{ 


Red. 
1931 
1932 
1943 
1960 


Price. 
China 4% 1895 ae 84} 
China 5% 1896 ai 823 
China 44% 1898... 602 
China 5% 1913 = 53 


Flat. 
415 
6 1 
7 10 
9 16 


11 12 
10 13 











